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BIOGRAPHY. 
REV. W. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


R. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, “the father of Unitari-. 
an Nonconformity,’’ as he is called by Mr, Lindsey, was 
bornin Dublin, October 16,1705. His father wasa Scotchman, 
and carried on the linen manufacture; his mother, whose 
name was Diana Allen, whom his father marricd in England, 
descended from a very reputable family in the Diocese of Dur- 
ham. From his childhood his constitution was tender and deli- 
cate ; and he was afflicted with a great weakness in his eyes, 
till he was 12 yearsold, when he was sent to school. He re- 
ceived his grammar learning under the celebrated Dr. Francis 
Hutcheson, who then taught in Dublin, but was afterwards 
Professor of Philosophy, in the University of Glasgow. He left 
Dr. Hutcheson in 1722, to enter on Academical studies in that 
University : where he continued till the year 1725, and took 
the degree of M.A. His tutor in philosophy was Mr, John 
Lowdon ; he attended also the lectures of Mr. Ross, Professor 
of Humanity; of Mr. Dunlop, Professor of Greek ; of Mr. 
Morthland, Professor of the Oriental languages ; of Mr. Simp- 
son, Professor of Mathematics, and of Dr. John Simpson, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. : 

In the year 1725 was revived adispute, which had been often 
agitated before, between Mr. John Sterling, the Principal, and 
the Students, about a right to chuse a Rector, whose office and 
power is similar to that of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; Mr. Robertson took part with his fellow-students, 
He and William Campbell, Esq. the son of Campbell of Mar- 
mort, whose family afterwards succeeded to the estates and 
titles of Argyle, were deputed to wait on the Principal, with a 
petition, sioned by more than threescore matriculated Students. 
The prayer of this petition was, that he would, according to the 
Statutes, on the 1st day of March, summon an University meet- 
ing for the election of a Rector: which petition he rejected with 
contempt. Upon this Mr. William Campbell, in his own 
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170 Rev. W. Robertson, D.D. 


name, and in the name of all the petitioners, protested against 
the Principal's refusal, and took instruments in the hands of 
Cuthbert Stewart, Notary Public: all the petitioners went to 
the house of Hugh Montgomery, Esq. the illegal Rector, to 
whom Mr. Robertson read aloud the protest against him and his 
authority. Mr. Robertson, by these proceedings, became the 
immediate object of indignation ; and was the only one of all 
the subscribers to the petition against whom proceedings were 
commenced. He was cited before the faculty, 1. e. the Princt- 
pal and the Professors of the University, of whom the Principal 
was sure of a majority ; and, aftera trial which lasted several 
days, the sentence of expulsion was pronounced against lum. 
‘The copy of it, which, at his demand, was granted, ran thus. 
CoLLeGceE or GLascow, March 4, 1725. 

‘* Mr. William Robertson, Student of Divinity, having been 
accused of several disorders, and having been called and exa- 
mined upon the second and fourth days of March instant, the 
faculty found, by his own confession, that he was accessory toa 
tumultuous insult upon the house of Hugh Montgomery, of Hart- 
field, present Rector of the University, upon the Ist day of March 
instant, at the reading of an injurious protest against the said 
Rector, wherein are contained unjust and false reflections and 
aspersions upon the said Rector, and upon the Principal and 
Masters, therein called his adherents, and tending to the mani- 
fest defamation of him and other office-bearers in the socicty. 
And found, by his own confession, that he had a hand in fram- 
ing the said protest, and that he agreed to it as it now stands 
printed. And the faculty found also by his confession, that he 
had, on the said ist day of March instant, been accessory to a 
disorderly and tumultuous ringing of the great bell of the Col- 
lege. All which being contrary to the rules of good order and 
behaviour to be observed by the Students of the University, 
especially Students of Divinity, the Faeulty found him hichly 
censurable for the same, and therefore did, and hereby do, ” €X- 
trude the said William Robertson from this University. 

** Extracted from the minutes of the University of Glasgow, 
by Charles Morthland, clerk pro tempore.” . 

Its an obvious conclusion, which offers from the tenor of 
this sentence, and the evidence on which the conviction rested, 
that Mr. Robertson was so fully persuaded of the justice of bis 
cause and the propriety of his proceedings, that he most openly 
and strenuously acknow ledged and adhered to what he had done. 
Upon this, Mr. Lowdon, his tutor, and Mr. Dunlop, Professor 
of Greek, wrote letters to Mr, Robertson's father, to inform 
him. of these transactions, and to assure him, that his son had 
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ig very zealous ina dispute about a question of right between 
the Principal and the Students. 

Mr. Robertson, with a consciousness of his own rectitude, 
sent these letters to his father with one from himself, relating 
his proceedings and sufferings in the cause of what he thought 
justice andright. His conduct met with the approbation of his 
father ; who also urged him to take every step, that he might 
think proper to assert and maintain his own and his fellow-stu- 
dents’ claims. 

Mr. Robertson, upon this, went up to London, and present- 
ed a Memorial to John Duke of Argyle, containing the claims 
of the Students of the University of Glasgow, their proceedings 
in the vindication of them, and his own particular sufferings in 
the cause. The Duke received him very graciously, but waved 
interfering on the plea of being little acquainted with such mat- 
ters, and advised an application to lis brother Archibald, Eagl 
of Hay, who was more conversant with them. Mr. Robertson, 
accordingly, waited on Lord Hay ; who, upon reading the res 
presentation of the case, promised to take it into consideration. 
He did this, and was so affected, that he applied to the King 
for a commission to visit the University of Glasgow, with full 
power to examine into and rectify all abuses. 

In the summer of the vear 1726, the Earl of Hay, with the 
other visitors, went to Glasgow ; and, upon a full cxamination 
into the several injuries and abuses complained of, they restored’ 
to the Students the right of electing their Rector; called Mr, 
Sterling, the Principal, to a severe account for the public money 
which he had embezzled, amounting to a sum sufficient to 
crect many stately edifices for the use of the University ; re- 
covered the right of the University to send two gentlemen, upon 
plentiful exhibitions, to Baliol College, in Oxford; took off 
the expulsion of Mr. Robertson, and ordered ¢ha? particularly 
to be recorded in the proceedings of the commission ; annulled 
the election of the Rector whom the Principal had named ; and’ 
asscinbled the Students, who immediately chose the Master of 
Ross, the Son of Lord Ross, as Rector. 

These proceedings so affected Mr. Stirling, that he died soon 
after; but the University revived, and hath continued in a most 
flourishing condition ever since. Mr. Robertson was all this 
time in London: but an account of the proceedings was com. 
municated to him by letters from Dr. William Wishart®, who 


* This gentleman published severa! single Sermons, preached on particular oc- 
asions ; which were reprinted in a small 12mo. volume, in 1753,-under the title 
of “ Discourses on Several Subjects,” dedicated to Bp. Hoadly, with a small judi- 
cious, practical, and impressive tract, called “ An Essay on the Indispensable Ne- 
cesaty of a Holy and Good Life to the Ilappines: of ldcaven ;"" which Mr. Ortom 
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172 Biographical Sketches. 


was then one of the Ministersof Glasgow, and one of the com- 
missioners; a gentleman well known in the learned world, and 
afterwards Principal of the University of Edinburgh. A remark- 
able expression in one of Dr. Wishart’s letters to Mr. Robert- 
son was:, ** The commissioners have made several other régu- 
lations for the good order of the University and preventing ty- 
ranny for the Future.” 


[To be continued. ] 





CAMBRO-BRITISH_ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

JAMES OWEN.—This very respectable Cambro-briton. 
was born Noy. 1, 1654, ata lonely farm-house called Bryn, in 
the parish of Abernant, about eight or nine miles from Caer- 
marthen, and not far from the road which leads from that town 
to Cardigan. In the very same house, many years before, was 
born the memorable James Howell*, and, probably, also his 
brother Bishop Howell*. ‘The family ofthe Howells still exist in 


pronounces to be “ an excellent piece ;” and which the writer of this thinks well 
deserving the attention of the Unitarian Societies formed to promote Chrisian 
knowledge and the practice of virtue by the distribution of Bock 
* James Howell was born about the year 1596, at Bryn in the parish of Abcr- 
nant, Cacrmarthenshire ; his father, whose name was Thomas Howell, was a 
clergyman, and minister of that parish; but he removed, I think, afterwards to 
Liangamarch, in Brecknockshire, from whence he sent his son James _ to the free- 
school at Hereford, and afterward to Jesus-college, in Oxford, his elder brother 
Thomas being then Fellow of that Society, and became afterward King’s Chap- 
lain and Bi-hop of Bristol. James having taken the degree of B.A. in 1613, left 
the University, and removed to London, where he became Steward to a Glass- 
hou ¢ in Broad-street, by the procurement of Sir Robert Mansell. The propri- 
etors, with a view of improving their manufactory, were induced to send an agent 
abroad, who hould procure the best materials and workmen, and thcy fixed upon 
James Howell for that purpose. He accordingly set out in 1619, and returned in 
1621, after visiting the principal places in Holland, Flanders, France, Spain, and 
Lraly, and executing his commission tothe satisfaction of his employers. He had 
al-o in the mean tune acquired no small knowledge and skill in divers modern lan- 
guages. “I thank God (says he in one of his letters) 1 have this fruit of my 
foreign travels, that can pray to him every day of the week in a separate !an- 
guage, and upon Sunday in seven.” Soon afte; his return he resigned his place at 
the Glass-house, and went again abroad in another capacity. In 1623, during his 
absence, he was chosen Fe!low of Jesus-co'lege in Oxford, upon the new founda- 
ton of Sir Lubale ‘Thelwall, for he had taken care to secure his interest there all! 
along. He returnedto Eng'and in 1624, and was soon after appointed Secretary 
to Lo d Scrope, who was made Lord Pre-ident of the North. ‘This post brought 
him to York; and whi'e he resided there, the Corporation of Richmond, without 
any application from him, and against several competitors, chose him one of their 
representatives in the parliament which commenced in 1627. In 1632 he went-¢- 
cretary to Robert Ear. of I-cicester, in his Embassy to Denmark. In 1645 he was 
employed in France by Secretary Windebank; after which he was for some years 
eutofemploy. In 1639 he went to Ireland, and was well received by the Earl of 
Strafford, who afterward employed him as assistant clerk, upon some buciness to 
Edinburgh. and afterward to London; but all his hopes from that quarter were 
rumed by the fal! of >t aff, rd, wh ch happened soon after. In 1640 he was di.- 
Mparched upon some busigess to France, and the same year was made clerk of tho 
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that neighbourhood, and hold a reputable station among tts pre- 
sent inhabitants. One of them, Dr. Howell, a physician, went 
some years ago to India, from whence he returned by land, by 
the way of Constantinople ; an account of which journey he has 
since published. He lives now, I think, 1n the vicinity of Caer- 
marthen. John Owen, the father of the subject of this sketch, 
was a respectable farmer, and highly esteemed among his neigh- 
bours as a man of the strictest integrity. Both he and his wife 
belonged to the established church, and were very firmly and 
zealously attached to it ; and yet their large family of nine chil- 
dren, who lived to be men and women, all seceded from that 
church, and became conscientious and zealous Dissenters. 
Their father was a considerable sufferer during the civil war, be- 
ing himself a decided royalist, and in arms for the King. He was 
one that managed his domestic affairs with singular discretion, 
and the measures he adopted were remarkably successful, 
‘Though he had not much to bestow on his numerous offspring, 
yet he endeavoured to make up that deficiency by a more recom. 
mending portion: he took particular care to give them all a good 
and pious education. He lived to see them all married and settled 
to hiscomfort and credit; and would often acknowledge the kind- 
ness of providence in giving him so many children, and insptr- 
ing them all with sober and serious sentiments. ‘To more than 
one of his sons he gave, I believe, the very best education the 
country could afford. This seems to have been the case with 
James and Charles, at least. ‘The latter became a very distin- 
guished character among the English Dissenters ; and though 
he has been long dead, his name has not perished ; he is sull 
often remembered and mentioned, as the very learned and emi- 
nent Dr. Charles Owen, of Warrington. ‘The late ‘venerable 


council. In 1643 all his papers were seized by order of a Committee of Parlia- 
ment, and his person secured, and soon after he wa, committed close prisoner to the 
Fleet. He bore his confinement with cheerfulness, and having nothing to trust to 
but his pen, he now applied himseif wholly to write and tran. late books, by which 
means he obtained a comfoitable subsistence during his long stay in that prison, 
which was till sometime after the King’s death. As he got nothing by his dis- 
charge from thence but his liberty, he was obliged to continue still in the same em~ 
ployment. Though alwaysa firm royalist, he does not seem to have approved the 
measures pursued by Buckingham, Strafford and Laud ; and was far from operers 
ing the iliegal measures of the court. At the restoration, Charles Il. thought him 
worthy of his notice and favour, and his former post in the council being otherwise 
disposed of, a new place was created, Ly the grant of which he became the first 
Historiographer Royal in England. He died in Nov. 1666, and was buried in the 
Temple Church. He was said to be master of more modern languages, and au- 
thor of more books than any Englishman of his time.—Of his brother rishop How- 
el, Fuller says, that “ he was a most meek and excellent preacher. His Sermons 

says he) like the waters of Siloah did run softly, gliding on with a smooth stream. 
King Charles I. made him Bishop of Bristol. He died in 1646, leaving many or- 
phan children behind him.” He adds, “* I have been told that the honourable city 
of Bristol hath taken care for their comfortable education.” . 
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174 Biographical Sketches. 


Job Orton, was once his pupil, and held him, ever after, in great 
esteem. John Owen, who succeeded him at Warrington, was 
his son, and attained to considerable eminence. Jeremy Owen, 
another learned andeminent Dissenting minister, was also of 
the same family ; but I know not enough of him to descend to 
particulars, much as I wish it ; for the perusal of some of his 
works has lone biassed my mind, in no small degree, in his fa- 
vour. Dr. ‘Toulmin, I hope, in his intended publication will 
make us better acquainted with him and many others of our 
worthy predecessors. 

James Owen, after having spent some time at a country 
school, was removed toa Mr. Picton, a quaker*, and an able 
scholar, who taught youth in Caermarthen Castle ; from whence 
he was sent to the Free-school of that town, (aseminary of con- 
siderable note,) then under the care of Mr. David Philips, who 
fitted him for university learning. Such was his proficiency 
there, that he soon became the particular favourite of his ex- 
cellent master, who looked upon him as a youth of uncommon 
hopes. He was always observed, even while at inferior schools, 
to be of a solid and studious temper. It was usual with him to 
sit up late at his book ; not only to prepare his task for the en- 
suing day, but to review and rivet more firmly in his mind the 
performances of the day past. This was looked upon by many 
as a sure presage of that eminence at which he afterward arrived, 
even in the opmion of his very enemies, 

From the carly age of about 13, play and childish diversions 
with him lost all their charms; and he refrained from them al- 
together. Hs thirst after learning was so great that he applied 
to tt with the most unwearied avidity ; knowing (as his biogra- 
pher says,) that there is no fruit in autumn where there has been 
no budding im the spring. It was about this time that he first 
heard a Dissenting unmister preach; the text was Mal. iv. 1. 
Phe sermon had an unusual cect upon his mind. It wrought 
mm hun uncommon seriousness, which hever wore off as long as 
he hved. ‘The deep mmpressions which it made issued in his 
conversion, and he became a very remarkable instance of early 
picty, consecrating his youth to his honowr who had inspired 
him with a just sense of the worth of his soul, and the import- 
ance of eternal things. —Having finished his classical studies, in 
wich he was very well grounded, he went for instruction in 
academical learning to Mr. Samuel Jones, of Brynllywarch, in 
Glamorganshire, an accurate scholar, and a person of very 
strict piety: who was an ejected minister, and educated at Ox- 


* It tsrather a remarkable circumstance, that a Quaker was permitted to set up a 
scaool in the town of Caermarthen, in the persecuting reign of Charles Il.; however 
Pe SA Ce eer 
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ford, where he had been an eminent tutor. Here he went 
through the w hole course of philosophy: was a very close stu- 
dent, “and so remarkably improved his time, as to receive from 
his learned tutor the character of an indefatigable student. He 
would also often add, that this pupil was more ready to learn 
than he was to teach, and that he knew no insuper rable difficul- 
ties in the pursuit of knowledge. 

After having finished his ac ademical studies at Brynllywarch, 
he spent some time in the instruction of vouth ; and then went 
on a visit to his god-father, Mr. James How ell, a minister of 
the church of England, and nephew of the gentleman of the 
same name, above-mentioned ; who took a great deal of pains 
to reduce him to conformity, but without success. He studied 
the point with real impartiality, being very solicitous to find 
eut the truth, and equally willing to be determined by its force 
either way; but upon the whole, his doubts increased, and he 
became a confirmed Nonconformist. His dissent was with 
him a real matter of conscience, and the effect of maturgst deli- 
beration. His parents were high Conformists, and no friends 
to Dissenters at that time ; and while he was with his god-fe- 
ther, which was about six months, he wanted no inducements 
to conform. He saw all the preferments engrossed by the 
church, and that the Dissenters were a company of ridiculed, 
reproached, and oppressed people ; and could promise to him- 
self nothing but scorn and shame, poverty and prisons, in jom- 
ing that partv. But as the dissenting way appeared to him to 
he the most agreeable to the Scripture, he resolved to follow it : 
believing that most comfort was to be expected among those who 
in their worship came the nearest to the sacred pattern, and en- 
deavoured to glorify God according to his own express direc. 
tions. That which gave the most peculiar satisfaction to his 
thoughts (says his biographer, ) was, that no opposition Was 
made against them from Scripture or solid reason.’ 

His perplexing doubts being effectually dissipated, he resumed 
his studies with his wonted eagerness, and now made them all 
preparatory to the sacred office. His abilities for the ministry 
were very considerable ; nor was he less remarkable for his se- 
rious and undissembled piety, which soon attracted the vene- 
ration of all good men, especially the Nonconformists, among 
whom he was now admitted to preach as acandidate. He en- 
tered upon that work when he was very young, and when there 
Was a vigorous enforcing of the penal laws against Protestant 
Dissenters, Yet the certain prospect of bonds and imprison- 
Greate in the exercise of his ministry did not at all terrify him : 

Ms terror proceeded rather from a sense of the importance of 
4 work in which he was now going to engage. 


[To be contiaued.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. LOCKE'S MONUMENT—BISHOP LAW—ANECDOTE OF 
MR. ROBERT ROBINSON. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

‘l'ue letter of Amicus in your last Number, brought to my re- 
collection a complaint on the same subject, made nearly thirty 
vears ago, by the late Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle. At the 
close of the preface to the works of Locke in 4to. 1777, of which 
he is well known to have been the Editor, he says, “ I cannot 
dismiss this imperfect account of Mr, Locke and his works, 
without giving way to a painful reflection, which the conside- 
ration of them naturally excites. When we view the variety of 
those verv useful and important subjects which have been treat- 
ed in so able a manner by our author, and become sensible of 
the numerous national obligations due to his memory on that 
account, with what indignation must we behold the remains of 
that great and good man, lying under a mean mouldering 
tomb-stone, (which but too strictly verifies the prediction he 
had given of it and its little tablet, as tpsa brevet perttura) in an 
obscure country church-yard—by the side of a forlorn wood— 
while so many superb monuments are daily erected to perpetu- 
ate names and characters hardly worth preserving.” 

These regretful feelings the beer Editor of Locke had, no 
doubt, indulged, like your correspondent, while musing over 
his grave. He mentions in the same preface, having formerly 
visited the library at Oates, a contiguous mansion, where Mr. 
Locke resided during the last ten or twelve years of his life, which 
he devoted principally to the study of the Scriptures. Here his 
declining age was cherished by the attentions of Sir Francis 
Masham and his Lady—a daughter worthy of her father, the 
learned Dr. Cudworth. The mansion of Oates which the au- 
thor of ‘the character of Mr. Locke,” published in 1705, 
fondly imagined would «be famous to posterity for the long 
abode that great man made there,’”’ was levelled with the ground 
about four years ago, and the ploughman now “ plods his weary 
way”’ over a spot once the residence of so many virtues and ac- 
complishments. But I am wandering from the grave of Locke. 

The * Latin inscription” was not © written by a friend of 
the deceased,’’ but by himself, as Amicus would have immedi- 
ately perceived, had he observed the passage, ‘© Virtules st 
guas, haburt,” &c. a strain of humility which no friend would 
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have thought necessary or even decorous on such an occasion. 
As the whole inscription is short, you will probably allow me to 
quote it from the 4th folio edition, where it 1s given on an en- 
graving, which, I dare say, is an exact representation of the 
stone mentioned by Amicus : 

« Siste Viator. Hic juxta situs est, Johannes Locke. Si 
qualis fueritrogas, mediocritate su& contentum se VIXisse r= 
spondet. Literis innutritus eousque tantum profecit, ut vert- 
tati unice litaret, hoc ex scriptis illius disce; qua quod de eo 
reliquum est, majori fide tibi exhibebunt, quam epitaphit sus- 
recta elogia. Virtutes si quas habuit, minores sane quam quas 
sibi laudi tibi inexemplum proponeret. Vitia una sepeliantur. 
Morum exemplum si queras, in Evangelio habes, vitiorum utt- 
nam nusquam, mortalitalis certe (quod prosit) hic et ubique. 
Natum A.D. 1632, Aug. 29. Mortuum A. D. 1704, Oct. 28. 
memorat hac tabula brevi et ipsa interitura,”’ 

It is no small discredit to Locke’s contemporaries that his re- 
mains should have been consigned to aretired village church- 
yard ; a situation suited indeed to his own simplicity of charac- 
ter; but ill representing the public gratitude due to the “ Patriot 
Saint and Sage,”’ and utterly inconsistent with that wise policy 
of the best times which held up distinguished merit in the most 
conspicuous manner to the regard and imitation of posterity. 
Now the political disciples of his school have gained the upper- 
most seat in the synagogue of St. Stephen’s, may this national 
reproach be done away, and the statue of Locke be placed in St. 
Paul’s, as a companion to that of the illustrious assertor of his 
principles, Sir W. Jones! The noble biographer of the latter 
with his views and connexions must have found it no easy task 
to manage either the theology or politics of his frend. He is 
content to prove him an Orthodox Christian, by the help of a 
devotional composition purely theistical, and solaces himself 
under the recollection of his political misdemeanours by a san- 
guine conceit that his principles, which were no other than 
** the principles of Locke, are now generally exploded.”’ 

«What ardently we wish we soon believe.” Bishop Law 
had met with some of these exploders in his time ; he remarks 
in the preface already quoted, ‘* how seasonable a recollection 
of Mr. Locke’s political principles is now become, when seve- 
ral writers have attempted, trom particular emergencies, to 
shake those universal and invariable truths whereon all just go- 
vernment is ultimately founded ; when they betray so gross an 
ignorance or contempt of them as even to avow the directly 
opposite doctrines—doctrines that have been confuted over and 
over and exploded long ago, and which one might, well suppose 
Mr. Locke must have for ever silenced by his incomparable 
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treatises upon that subject, which have indeed exhausted it; and 
notwithstanding any objections that have yct been, or are likely 
to be brought against them, may be fairly justified, and how- 
ever unfashionable they grow, continue fit to be inculcated ; as 
will, perhaps, be fully made appear on any further provocation.” 

Let us indulge the hope that these just and liberal sentiments 
have been inherited, and, now the objects of ambition are at- 
tained, will be acted upon by a great Law Lord, the most for- 
tunate son of a highly fortunate family, to the aggrandizement 
of which the father made so large a sacrifice of consistency by 
remaining for 19 years a Unitarian Bishop of a ‘Trinitarian 
church. [presume not to judge “another man’s servant,” 
nor would I undervalue the virtue and talents of Bishop Law, 
to whom may be suitably joined the Archdeacons Blackbarne 
and Paley, yet considered as Christian confessors how diminu- 
tive do these, otherwise, great men, appear when classed with 
another triumvirate—Jebb, Wakefield, and that excellent per- 
son of whom your correspondent I. S. has given us so edifying 
an account! Men who finding themselves in an Anti-christian 
church, “conferred not with flesh and blood,” but listened to 
the warning voice, ** Come out of her my people.” ‘* A/agna- 
nimi Lleroes sit anima mea vobiscum.” 

Give me leave to close this desultory epistle, grown already 
so much beyond my first intentions, with an anecdote which 
has been given to the late Mr. R. Robinson, and is not unwor- 
thy of him. It is said that he was travelling in company with 
a dignitary of the church, whom he found to be one of those 
who thought with the few, and made professions with the mul- 
titude. Mr. R. wrote with his pencil the word ¢ruth, and 
asked his companion to read it. He then put a guinea over the 
word, and again applied to the divine, who of course must con- 
fess that frutA could not now be discovered. No, said Mr, R. 
the Gold, the Gold, Sir, is between ! 

Cambridge, March 10, 1806. LAICUs. 





MR. LOCKE’S MONUMENT. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SiR, 

Tnovucn the works of the celebrated Jolin Locke, have 
raised him: a monument far more durable as well as honourable 
than the greatest artist or sculptor can possibly effect, yet most 
assuredly a reverence is due to the place where his remains are 
deposited, and the tomb-stone which serves to identify them 
ought never to decay, for want of necessary reparations. On 
this account, L heartily recommend the letter of your valuable 
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correspondent Amicus (p. $2.) to the serious as well as immedi- 
ate attention of your readers. ‘* A plain substantial monument,” 
of some kind ought certainly to be erected, and as a * subserip- 
tion for the purpose will be necessary,’’ so there can be but lit- 
tle doubt of its meeting with due and ample encouragement, I 
could wish too, that a medal might be stricken, with the head 
of this truly illustrious man, and a suitable inscription on the 
reverse, by those eminent artists to whose ingenuity we are in- 
debted for our present beautiful Crown-pieces. A subscription 
for this project would be encouraged not only by the admirers 
of Locke, but by the adinirers of the arts in general. 

Amicus justly complains of some attempts to undermine the 
reputation of Mr. Locke as a politician. He might have ex- 
tended his complaint so as to have included the celebrated let- 
ters on ‘Toleration, by this great man; for they also are now 
stigmatized. The times of late have been unfriendly to such 
gencrous sentiments as those of Locke; and a number of mer- 
cenary bigotted scribblers, have contributed to renderthem yet 
more unfriendly: but notwithstanding all these malignant ef- 
forts, the English nation can scarcely ever become so totally de- 
luded or debased, as to lay aside the writings of Locke and 
Hoadly, and to adopt in their stead those of Filmer and Sa- 
cheverel. Your’s, &c. 

A New CorRRESPONDENT. 

P. S.—As it is possible your correspondent Amicus, may 
have taken a copy of the ‘‘appropriate Latin Inscription,” for 
this truly great man, Jam persuaded it would oblige many of 
vour readers to see a copy of it in your Repository. ‘The fine 
lines from Virgil, with which the celebrated Blackburne closes 
his euloginm upon his favourite Jortin, are perfectly applicable 
to Locke: 

«Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, 


** Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicada, 
. ‘ 
‘* Semper Honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt ” 





DR. ROBERTSON AND HOPKINS APPEAL. 
70 the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 

1 LATELY observed in an advertisement prefixed to Dr. Toul- 
min’s “ History of Taunton,” 1791, that he then designed 
soon to publish a new edition of the * Attempt to explain the 
Words Reason, Substance, Person, Creed, &c.” with some 
additional * Reflections, Miscellaneous Observations, &c.” and 
‘** Memoirs of the lite of the Author, Dr. Robertson.” I should 
be clad to be informed whether this design was accomplished, 
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or if there is any life of Dr. Robertson w ritten at large. I re- 

member to hav e seen a short account of him in the Obituary of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, which I believe was copied into 
the * Biographies al Dictionary.”” By this he appears to have 
shewn a truly exemplary disinterestedness in refusing Church 
Preferment while in very scanty circumstances. So justly did 
this good man deserve Mr. Lindsey’s description of him in the 
‘¢ Historical View,” as ‘* the venerable Father of Nonconformity 
in our days.” Dr .R—, besides being many years a widower, 
endured the uncommon affliction of surviving 21 children (all 
his family), many of whom lived to maturity , 

1 shall also thank any of your readers who can give or refer 
me to an account of the author of an anonymous little work, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1754, entitled ¢¢ An Appe: ul 
to the common sense of all Christian People—-more particularly 

the Members of the Church of England—with reg card to an im- 
portant Point of Faith and Pr actice imposed upon their consci- 
ences by Church Authority.” All I could ever learn of the au- 
thor was, that his name was Hopkins, and that he was a Cler- 
gyman,in Sussex. ‘The “ Appeal,” admits the pre-existence of 
Christ, but refutes the doctrine of a Trinity from a very large 
and satisfactory examination of passages of Scripture. This 
little work fell into the hands of a Calvinistic minister mn Essex, 
with whom 1 was long acquainted. It convinced him, though 
he was then nearly sixty years of age, that “there is but one 
God even the Father,” and he employ ed the last months of hrs 
lite amidst decaying health, in publishing an edition of Hymns, 
chicfly Watts’s, from which he excluded every expression that 
might be co. ih red as a worship of Christ—or an acknowledg- 
ment of an Atonement in the Orthodox sense of substitution. 
In what has been called the Arian sense, he still received it. 
Yet, Lapprehend he wanted only a longer lite to have become 
altogether such as those Christians who a re generally called Uni- 
tanians. In an interview Lhad with him a very short time before 
his death, an event which he expected with great piety and re- 

signation, he observed to an Orthodox, but candid and intelli- 
gent friend, with whom we were convers ing, that the Christian 
world was yet in its infancy, as ° an acquaintance with the 
phi ascolog v of seripture, —I be g leave to record this instance of 
a change of sentiment effected m circumstances rather unusual 
by an anonymous little book after it had been almost forgotte n, 


as a happy confirmation of Dr. Jebb’s encouraging maxim, that 
no eflort i is Jost.’’ 


March lO, 1806, rs 


. a 
: Nequoiae respond dent will have read with pleasure the first article of Biograp hy 
in the present number of the Repository, which, it is somewhat sin; gular, came to 
hand before his communicatien was received, Eniror. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE WALDENSES, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sir, 


Your readers in general, must feel themselves highly obliged 
to Mr. W. H. Reid, for a very interesting letter of his which 
appeared in the last Number of your valuable Magazine. 

The deliverance of the Waldenses from those most cruel 
persecutions which they have been exposed to, “ with little in- 
termission through several centuries,’’ Is indee d an ** astonish- 
ing,”’ as well as a most happy event, and must receive the full 
approb: ition of every sincere Christian ! 

As the Emperor Napoleon is the prime cause of this ‘* act of 
charity”’ and justice, so it is not a little remarkable that Oliver 
Cromwell was the First Protestant Governor, whose interference 
in behalf of these miserable people, obtained any regard from 
their deiestabie oppressors. In the year 1655, he nominated 

Samuel Moreland, Esq. to go m qui ality of Envoy to the Duke 
of Savoy, for the express purpose ‘of entre ating him to recal 
his unmerciful Edicts,” against these conscientious Christiane, 
‘‘ and to restore the remnant of them to their ancient liberties 
and habitations.’’ He also caused a collection, for their relief, 
to be made in every parish throughout this kingdom, himself 
setting an excellent ex xample, by the liberal donation of 2,000). 
The sum total thus raised, amounted to 38,097I, (a large sum 
indeed in those days) which was faithfully transmitted to the 
worthy sufferers, and received by them with the most lively ex- 
pressions of gratitude and admiration. It appears too from 
Moreland’s History of these transactions, that their situation 
was rendered more comfortable, tranquil and secure, during 
the short remaining period of the life of the Protec tor, W ho con- 
sidered himself as the head of the Protestant Interest in E. urope. 

Atter the Restoration, affairs would of course return again 
into their former channel, and persecution revive in all its ac- 
customed glory. Indeed, nothing different could be expect- 
ed; for asamong the many adv antages our ancestors obtained 
along with their most religi ious and gracious king,’ ie predi- 
lec tion for Popery was most conspicuous, and also a severe per- 
secution against the English Nonconformists, it would have 
been truly absurd for the court to interfere, w hen foreign des- 
pots were only amusing themselves in somewhat a similar 
mode, by hanging or banishing a few thousands of their own 
Protestant subjects. ‘They might justly have retorted, “ You 
are punishing men for differing “from YOurs¢ lv CS in matters of 
mere ccremony and indifference—ackuowle ‘deed to be such by 
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you, and which may be retained without hazard to the soul; 
but we punish our subjects, becanse they are heretics, and re- 
fuse obedience to the Church, out of the pale of which there 
can be no salvation.” 

Besides, these foreign Protestants did not believe in the Di- 
vine right of the Episcopal form of Church Government, or 
that Ordination by a Bishop was previously needful to consti- 
tute the ministerial character, to validate its important func- 
tions, and to render them acceptable in the sight of God. 
They would therefore be looked upon with an unfavourable eye 
by the Orthodox divines in those days. And indeed it appears 
from the life of Laud, that this more than half-popish prelate 
had, many years before, persuaded the royal martyr to issue or- 
ders to his agents and military officers in foreign parts, to con- 
sider themselves as a separate, distinct body, trom the Protes- 
tants in the countries they happened to reside in, and to hold 
little or no connexion of a religious kind with them. On the 
other hand, great pains were taken by Laud to conciliate the 
Papists, to prove the little difference which subsisted between 
the two established churches, and how easily these differences 
might be adjusted. Nor has this charitable sentiment ever 
been long overlooked or abandoned by the high church Clergy. 
‘That truly Protestant Aphorism, ‘* the Papist is better than the 
Presbyterian,”’ 1s handed down by them from generation to ge- 
eration; with more ardour perhaps at some period than 
others ; but from the day when it was first happily invented, it 
has never been totally out of fashion, except atthe Revolution, 
the Accession and the two Rebellions in Scotland. 

Mr. R. gives a distant, but not very unintelligible bint, “« why 
an act of such importance to the community, and so gratifying 
to every lover of mankind, was not communicated to a British 
public through the usual channel of the newspapers.” In 
another part of his excellent letter, he has pretty clearly dis- 
played one of those numerous sources from whence a spirit of 
jealousy, suspicion and intolerance has been with profligate 
industry disseminated among our credulous deluded country- 
men; ata time too, when unanimity was of unexampled con- 
sequence and necessity. We know that similar practices are 
adopted by our enemies; and by these, pone with other 
nefarious means, two great nations who, by the advantage of 
their respective situations, together with their superior know- 
ledge in arts, manufactures and commerce, might become bless- 
ings to the whole world, are exasperated against each other al- 
most beyond the hopes or possibility of reconciliation ! ! 

our’s, 
A TRiEND To RELIGIOUS AND Civit LIBERTY 
l 
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A PARABLE FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

SuouLp you be inclined to diversify your pages with foreign 
disquisition, the polemical and critical writings of Lessing are an 
unwrought mine of original thought superadded to the most ex- 
tensive Cosine from which almost every subject of high and 
eeneral interest has received some striking illustration. Lessing 
enjoys the singular felicity of being alike honoured by the me- 
taphysical party in Germany, which has arisen since the intro- 
duction of the Kantian ahiaseniby, and by the pretended ad- 
vocates of common sense, who deride all the speculations of the 
schools, and who are accustomed to hold forth Lessing trium- 
phantly, as an instance of what may be done without scholastic 
subtleties: But the philosophers consider Lessing as a pro- 
found metaphysician, though he gave all his speculations a popu- 
larform. Thus much is certain, that Lessing is distinguished 
for the clearness and point of his style, the fearlessness of his 
speculations, the liberality of his views, and his fixed opposi- 
tion to delusion and illusion of every kind. He may be con- 
sidered as the hero of rational religion. It is true, he often takes 
the side of the Orthodox against the Socinians, in a way that 
will excite astonishment here: But at the same time, he so 
modifies his concessions, that the Orthodox have seldom 
thought proper to avail themselves of his assistance or to con 
sider him as their ally. 

Should I find the following little piece (in which most of the 
favourite opinions and notions of Lessing are to be found, more 
or less obscurely intimated) inserted in your Miscellany, f 
shall be disposed hereafter to furnish you with some more cone 
siderable, I do not say more excellent, contributions. 

Your’s, &c. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, R, 
March 26, 1806. 


There was once a wise and powerful monarch of a great em- 
pire, who had in his principal city a palace of immense extent 
and very singular structure. 

The extent was immense, because he had collected together 
and placed in it, all who were the instruments or agents of his 
£overnment. 

The structure was singular, for it was in opposition to all 
received rules, and yet it was found agreeable, and answered ite 


purpose, 
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It was found agreeable, principally on account of the adm:. 
ration which simplicity and magnitude raise, when they scem 
rather to despise riches and ornament than to want them. 

It answered its purpose, by its duration and convenience. 
‘The whole palace was standing after many hundred years in all 
the neatness and pertection which it possessed when the archi- 
tect laid his last hand to the work. It was not indeed from with- 
out very easy to perceive its symmetry and proportions; but 
within, it was full of light, and all the parts were connected to- 
gether. F ; 

They who pretended to be judges of architecture, were parti- 
cularly offended with the exterior appearance, which was in their 
estimation deformed by a few windows, some great and some 
small; round, square and oblong, scattered in different direc- 
tions. ‘here were on the other hand a great number of doors, 
gates and posterns of different shapes and sizes. 

They could not conceive how so many apartments could be 
sufficiently lighted by so few windows, for it never once occur- 
red to them, that the principal apartments were furnished with 
sky lights. 

‘They could not conceive how so many and such various en- 
trances could be necessary, as one grand portal on each side 
would have been more becoming, and would have done the 
sume service, for it never once occurred to them, that by means 
of the many little passages, every one who was called into the 
palace, could go directly, and by the shortest way, to the very 
place where he might be wanted. 

Hence many a contest arose among these pretended Connois- 
seurs which were gencrally carried on with the most warmth 
bv those who had had the fewest opportunitics of sceing much 
of the interior of the palace. 

In addition to this, there was a something else, which one at 
first sight might have imagined, would put an easy and short 
end to all controversies, but this on the contrary did but render 
them more complicated, and furnish o¢casion for the most ob- 
stinate continuance ofthem. ‘Thais, different ancient ground 
plots were in existence, which were said to have proceeded from 
the first architects of the palace ; and these ground plots were 
marked with words and figures, the meaning and import of 
which were as rood as lost. 

.very one therefore explained these words and ficures at his 
vwn fancy, and busied himself in composing and forming out 
ot those old ground plots, a new one, to which he was come 
monly so enthusiastically attached, that he not only swore, 
himself, to its correctness and truth, but sometimes persuaded, 
and sometumes compelled others to swear to it likewise. 
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There were but a few who said, ** What do we care for your 
ground- plots 2”? = One is as sood as another. It is enough 
for us that we every moment experience that the most benevo- 
lent wisdom fills the whole palace, and that by means of 
be: auty and order and affluence are ‘spread over the whole coun- 
try.”” 

“These few met with a bad reception: For when they some- 
times ventured freely and gaily to throw a stronger and brighter 
li rht upon some one of these ground-plots, they were instantly 
accused, by those who had sworn to it, of trying to set fire to 
the palace. 

But they did not regard such imputations, and were on that 
very account most fit to be associated to those who were work- 
ing in the interior of the pal ice, and who had neither time nor 
inclination to take part in such controversies 

It happened once, that as the contest concerning the ground 
plots had been laid aside, not terminated—at midnight the cen- 
tinels uttered aloud cry of ‘* Fire! Fire!—the palace is on 
fire !’ 

And what took place on this. Every one jumped from his 
bed, and as if the fire were not in the palace, but in his own 
house, ran home to save what was of most value to him—his 
eround- plot—* Let us but save that,” thought every one to 
himself. The palace itself may with as little i injury be burnt, 
as this. 

And thus they all ran with their ground-plots into the street, 
where instead of hastening to the assistance of the palace, every 
one was eager to shew upon his own ground-plot where the 
palace was inall probability on fire. ‘ See neighbour! Here 
is the spot, it is here, we must try to put out the flames”’—* No! 
No! it must be here.” “* What are you dreaming of,” cries a 
third, ** it can never catch fire there, there is no danger on that 
side.” «* But it is burning actually there, I say.” J tell you 
I will not try to extinguish the fire in that place.” “ NorI 
there”—<«* Nor I there.”’ 

And thus amid these warm disputes, the palace might have 
actually been burnt to the ground, if it had been on fire. But 
the terrified centinels had taken an Aurora Borealis for a con- 
flagration. 


VOL. I. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND BENGELIUS ON I JOHN V. 7, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SiR, 


Viewinc your Magazine with pleasure, as the only chan- 
nel of free inquiry, I have a question to ask ek learned cor- 
respondents, which is, the truth of the following quotation 
from Mr. John Wesley’s Sermons, vol. v. page 32° After 
speaking on 1 John 5, vil. he says as follows: ‘* Was this 
text originally written by the Apostle, or inserted in later 
ages? Many have doubted of this: and in particular that great 
light of the Christian church, lately removed to the church 
above, Bengelius, the most pious, the most judicious, and the 
most laborious of all the modern Commentators on the New Tes- 
tament. For some time he stood in doubt of its authenticity be- 
cause it is wanting in many of the ancient copies. But his 
doubts were removed by three considerations: 1. That though 
it is wanting in many copies, yet it is found in more, and those 
copies of the greatest authority: 2. That it is cited by a whole 
train of ancient writers, from the time of St. John to that of 
Constantine. This argument is conclusive : for they could not 
have cited it, had it not then been in the sacred canon: 
3. That we may easily account for its being after that time 
wanting In many copies, when we remember, that Constantine’s 
successor was a zealous Arian, who used every means to pro- 
mote his bad cause, to spread Arianism throughout the empire: 
in particular, the erasing this text out of as many copies as fell 
into his hands.”’ 

This is widely different from what I have learned from 
Clarke, Dodd, Wakefield, Lindsey, Priestley, Belsham, and the 
Rev. John Pope, of Hackney, who says in his work on Publio 
Worship, page 180, ** ‘That it was not found in any MSS. ex- 
cept im one of the 15th century, the Dublin. The Berlin MS. 
which also has this verse, is a copy from a printed edition.” 

If Mr. J. W.’s assertion be true, I think it evidently must 
show that St. John was its author ; even then I do not conceive 
it in the least to teach the doctrine of the Trinity, although this 
assertion of Mr. J. W. is thought to decide the controversy. I 
hope an answer will be given ; meantime, permit me, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to subscribe myself, 

Your constant reader, 


March 9, 1806. S.N. R 
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REMARKS OF THREE CHILDREN ON PERSECUTION. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

READING in your useful publication, an account of some 
persecutions, which took place in this country, (Wales,) in 
connexion with the life of Vavasor Powel, it brought to my re- 
collection the following anecdote, which if not improper, you 
may insert in one of your numbers. It appites at once to the 
above spirit of intolerance ; discovers a striking variety of na- 
tural temper ; with also the pleasing openings of reason and re- 
flection in the youthful ied. 

I had fewiead three young persons from school, about the 
ages of eight, ten, and twelve, to spend an afternoon with me. 
Chandler’s History of Persecution, accidentally lying on the 
table, I took it up, to entertain them with the cuts. This led 
to inquiry, and to a short explanation. I told them, that some 
of them represented persons whom the blindness and supersti- 
tion of the times had condemned to be burnt at the stake, for 
their conscientious adherence to their own opinions ; others re- 
presented the tortures they underwent in prison ; and one or 
two of them, solemn processions of priests, &c. previous to 
the burning of some of these seed servants of God. 

After a Bort silence, he of ten years old said, with not a very 
improper sceptical hesitation, ‘Surely, Sir, it could not be 
true !”’ to which I replied, that there was not any doubt to be 
entertained of its truth ; nor had the writer any inducement to 
impose upon the world. 

The youngest then, with a flushed countenance, said, “ It 
was a shame to treat them so!” when the eldest, who had 
hitherto been silent, with a mildness and complacency of coun- 
tenance which I shall not soon forget, made in his turn the fol- 
lowing observation, ‘* Happy England ! where every man may 
choose his own religion.”” ‘The above were strictly their 
words; and I shall be much mistaken, if the first ever admits 
of any thing, but upon sufficient evidence, and if the second be 
not ardent in whatever he undertakes : and respecting the last, 
he will much disappoint me, if he ever entertains any senti- 
ments of religion, but such as shall be in perfect agreement 
with Christian benevolence and charity. 

Sincerely wishing that liberality of sentiment and expansion 
of heart may be constantly increasing, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A ConsTANnT READER. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE UNITARIAN FUND CONSIDERED. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SiR, . 

In your last Number, you have obligingly inserted the Rules 
of the New Society for the Encouragement of Popular Preach- 
ing on Unitarian Principles, an Institution which has, I under- 
stand, furnished matter for much conversation and difference 
of opinion, even amongst Unitarians themselves. Many with 
myself avow their cordial approbation of the plan, and even 
wonder that It was not thought of before, and adopted sooner, 
and trust that the reproach so long and so plausibly cast upon 
Unitarians for their indifference, and want of zeal, will now in 
a great measure, be removed, and that eventually much good 
will be done. Others again object that the times are not fa- 
vourable, and that therefore it is imprudent ; that Unitarianism 
is nota religion for the multitude, and that therefore it will do 
no good; and that activity like this, will only alarm and excite 
the ill-will of the adverse party, if not of the government itself, 
to the great prejudice of the cause it intends to serve—objec- 
tions these, as we conceive, not more trite and common place, 
than they are unworthy of the persons who entertain them.— 
Can there be any thing imprudent in Unitarians acting like men 
of principle, or in their endeavouring to disseminate what they 
believe to be the truth of God, or any thing alarming in their 
adopting those active measures which almost all other sects of 
Christians have wisely and successfully employed for centuries 
past? It is within the recollection of many, that objections of 
a similar nature were urged against the establishment of a So- 
ciety for the circulation of Books, though from this, as expe- 
rience has proved, no evil whatever has resulted. If nothing 
is to be done or attempted until no objection can be raised 
against it, there would be an end to all benevolent exertion, for 
no institutions, even those to which we are the most indebted, 
were ever established without opposition and objection, What- 
ever may be assigned as the cause of this perverseness of human 
opinion, the fact itself is indisputable. We have repeatedly 
heard our friends, though we think not very discreetly, declare, 
that Unitarianism was not a religion for the multitude, because 
it does not appeal to the passions, but to the understanding, be- 
cause there is nothing in it mysterious or imposing, nothing to 
engage or bewilder the imagination, but it is plain, rational, and 
simple. [f Umitarianism be the gospel, it must be fit and suita- 
ble for the whole world, and supremely worthy the acceptation 
of all men, and must, if it be truth, sooner or later universally 
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prevail, But if it be not the gospel of Jesus Christ, let it be 
given up; it ought neither to be the religion of the ‘multitude 
nor of sadividuals. Let Unitarians therefore act consistently 
with themselves and their principles. Let them work while it 
is day, and leave the event to the providence of God; a little 
opposition can do them no harm, and all times are suitable for 
doing good. 

The Society as we have been informed, far from adopting 
means in the least visionary or objectionable, have wisely deter- 
mined to notice only those cases which come well recommend- 
ed, by which its operation will be so silent and gradual, that 
there will in fact be nothing to alarm even the most prudent 
and timid minds. As friends to this Society, we would request 
our cautious and prudent objectors, to cons sult impartially their 
own minds, whether any other motive influences their conduct 
than prudence, and to recollect whether in the history of the 
W orld, any thing great or good was ever attempted or completed 
by cold, timid, hesitating men? Can the plea of prudence sup- 
ply the lack of zeal and “duty? Prudence is a personage of the 
most venerable and commanding presence, and so sensible are 
we of the excellencies of her character, that we feel disposed to 
consider her as the chief of the Cardinal virtues ; but we are at 
the same time convinced that under the shade of her authori. 
ty, counsels the most inert and chilling are enforced, coun- 
sels which if they universally prevailed, would benumb the most 
noble and generous energies of the mind, and dry up the finer 
and more fraternal feelings of the heart. 

[t is in particular objecte d by some of our more learned friends 
that it is improper if not dangerous in these days of error and en- 
thusiasm, to employ persons as teachers who have not receiy- 
ed a learned education. We would reply that learned men, in 
this concern, are really pot the men that are wanted ; they nei- 
ther have done, nor wiil do, any thing in this cause ; ‘if they had 
less learning and more zeal and activity, they would be far more 
eligible characters, as to the purpose in question, and if they 
are more alive to the dignity of their principles than to their uti- 
lity, and if their concern for their worldly credit will allow 
them to countenance only what may be approved by the learned 
and the great, consistency would require that they should give 
up their “Dissenting principle s altogether. But must a man, 
Mr. Editor, necessarily be ignorant “who is not learned? Is 
there no medium? If there is not, the labours of the learned 
have hitherto been to very little purpose, ‘That he who under. 
stands the gospel may teach it, 1s a maxim of increas ing credit. 
If a man of good common sense, of diligent application and ge- 
neral reading be not able to unde Fstand the gospel so as to qualify 
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him to teach it to others, what is the conclusion? Not that 
it is plain and simple in its nature, and wisely adapted to the 
capacities of the poor and the . porey but that it is intricate 
and mysterious, and calculated only for philosophers and scho- 
lars—an inference we are sure that will not be allowed, and than 
which nothing could be more injurious to the simple doctrines 
of the gospel. That a system in itself, at first plain and simple 
may by time and change of circumstances, customs and lan- 
guage, be rendered obscure and difficult in some of its parts, and 
that this in truth is the fact is readily admitted; but can a man 
of a studious, vigorous mind attend to our many translations, 
criticisms and commentaries, and not in every thing really im- 
portant and essential, understand the gospel as well as the Jearn- 
ed themselves? That he could teach it with equal confidence 
and success to a learned audience would be absurd to suppose : 
every man is most useful in that sphere or station in which he 
is best qualified to move. Willany one acquainted with the 
history of christianity, deny, that intelligent, unlearned men, 
have from the very first, acted as the most zealous and success- 
ful propagators of the knowledge of truth amongst the poor? 
Indeed their habits and greater popularity of manner emiently 
qualify them for the service, Nothing in religion, either great 
or extensive was ever done without them, and we venture to 
predict never will; notwithstanding which we feel sincere plea- 
sure in acknowledging our infinite obligations to learning and 
to learned men. God forbid that we should ever be so ungrate- 
ful or so unjust as to forget or to think lightly of their services! 
Let them enjoy their distinctions and well-earned honours. 
They have deserved well of the whole human race. But let 
them in religion, at least, lay aside the pride of genius and the 
bigotry of learning, and suffer good to be done, if it be not ex- 
acuy done in their own way; though done with less _neatness 
and taste, with less felicity of style, less Jucid arrangement, 
less appropriate figures or stores of literature, remembering that 
utility is the aim and end of all, To the good man and the 
Christian who looks through time to eternity, who loses sight 
of all petty distinctions in his generous desires and feelings tor 
the happiness of all, to him what is mere worldly honour or po- 
liteness, what is refinement of taste or the greatest production of 
learning and genius compared with saving men and increasing 
the general improvement, virtue and happiness of the world ? 

Trusting that all the friends and well-wishers of this Society 
will come forward, and lend it timely support and encourage- 
ment, lam, Sir, 


A Convert TO THR SEcT oF THE NAZARENES. 
Westminster, April 12, 1806. 
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THE IMPROPRIETY OF PREACHING POLITICS, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 


Your Correspondent Gogmagog, seems in his last letter, to 
have fallen into another error, besides the want of prudence, I 
mean in allowing Political Disquisitions a place in the pulpit, 
and only ent to regret that both sides of the question are 
not allowed fair-play.. 1 donot any more than your Correspon- 
dent defend the partial abstinence from Political subjects which 
disgraces the pulpit, for if politics may be at all introduced 
there, the most unreserved discussion of them must be In a re- 
ligious point of view allowable. If the general excellence of our 
own government may be praised, its particular defects may be 
noticed. Ifa neighbouring Potentate may be held up to exe- 
cration for his hypocrisy, his making religious institutions en- 
gines of government, his cruelty, tyranny, and insatiable ambi- 
tion, he may be pointed out as a model for extensive foresight, 
unwavering decision of character, unshaken perseverance, and 
complete subjection of his passions to the dictates of his judge- 
ment. But I think none of these topics ought to enter the pulpit, 
The design of religious instruction is to unfold the revelation 
the Deity has made of his own attributes, and our own nature, 
to explain to us his will, and to furnish us with motives to obey 
it. Now, with which of these objects is the mention of political 
institutions connected? Men’s opinions on political subjects are 
formed in the world, and the alluding to them when we are at- 
tempting to raise men’s attention above the present world, is cal- 
culated to defeat that object. For these reasons, Sir, would it 
not be advantageous to banish from the pulpit this fruitful 
source of declamation, and to treat the hearers, after the manner 
of our Lord, as men rather than as citizens? Let instruction 
in the political rights of Englishmen be given them in 7 
place where they meet in their civil capacity, but let not the pul- 
pit be made its vehicle. Itis not the care which Dissenting 
ministers take to avoid political reflection and declamation 
against the constituted authorities that deserves censure, it ig 
their running into the contrary extreme, their flattering those pre- 
Judices they ought to pass unnoticed, their hyberbolical praise of 
the national character, and their uncalled-for —— on the 
administration of public affairs that disgrace their character, and 
injure the cause of religion. 
A Friend To REticious FREEDOM. 


April 8, 1806. 




















ORIGINAL LETTERS of Dr. FRANKLIN. 


LETTER Il. 


Dear old Friend, Passy, May 19, 1785. 

I Recetven the very good letter you sent me by my grand- 
son, together with your resemblance, which is placed in my 
chamber, and gives me great pleasure: there is no trade they 
say without returns, and therefore [ am punctual in making 
those you have ordered. Iintended this should have been a 
long epistle, but I am interrupted, and can only add, that I 
am ever, Your’s most affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

My grandson presents his most affectionate respects. 





LETTER III. 
Dear old Friend, Passy, May 23, 1735. 

I Sent you a few lines the other day, with the medallion, 
when I should have written more, but was prevented by the 
coming in of a Bavard, who worried me till evening. I bore 
with him, and now you are to bear with me, for I shall probably 
bavarder in answering your letter. 

I am not acquainted with the saying of Alphonsus, which 
you allude to as a sanctification of your ngidity in refusing to 
allow me the plea of old age as an excuse for my want of exac- 
titude in correspondence. What was that saying? You do 
not, it seems, feel any occasion for such an excuse, though you 
are gs you say rising 75, but I am rising (perhaps more properly 
falling) 80—and [| leave the excuse with you till you arrive at 
that age ; perhaps you may then be more sensible of its validity 
and see fit to use it for yourself. 

[ must agree with you, that the gout is bad, and that the stone 
is worse. Tam happy in not having them both together, and 
I join in your prayer that you may live till you die without 
either, But I doubt the author of the epitaph you sent me is a 
little mistaken when speaking of the world, he says that 


_ He ne'er car'd a pin 
What they said or may say of the mortal within. 


It is so natural to wish to be well spoken of whether alive or 
dead, that I imagine he could not be quite exempt from that 
desire, and that at least he wished ta be thought a wit, or he 
would not have given himself the trouble of writing so good an 
epitaph to leave behind him. Was it not worthy of his care, 
that the world should say he was an honest and a good man? 
I like better the c&n ‘luding sentiment in the old song called ‘the 
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old man’s wish *,” wherein after wishing for a fvarm house in a 
country town, an easy horse, some good old authors, ingenious 
and cheerful companions, pudding on Sundays, with stout ale 
and a bottle of Burgundy, &c. &c. in separate stanzas, each 
‘ending with this burden: 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as strength wears away, 


§ Without gout or stone by agentle decay, 


he adds for the last stanza: 


With courage undaunted may I face my last day, 
And when pee gone may the better sort say 
In the morning when sober, inthe evening when mellow, 
He's gone—and not left behind him his fellow— 
For he govern’d his passions, &c. 

What signifies our wishing ? Things happen afterall as they 
will happen. I have sung that wishing song a thousand times 
when I was young, and now find at fourscore that the three 
contraries have befallen me, being subject to the gout, and the 
stone, and not being yet master of all my passions. Like the 
proud girl in my country, who wished and resolved not to mar- 
ry a Parson, nor a Presbyterian, nor an Irishman, and at 
length found herself married to an Irish Presbyterian Parson ! 
You see I have some reason to wish that in a future state I may 
10t only be as well as 1 was, but a little better. And I hope it: 
for l too, with your poet, trust in God. And when I observe that 
there is great frugality as well as wisdom in his works, since he 
has been evidently sparing both of labour and materials; for 
by the various wonderful inventions of propagation he has pro- 
vided for the continual peopling his world with plants and ani- 
mals, without being at the trouble of repeated new creations ; 
and by the natural reduction of compound substances to their 
original elements, capable of being employed in new composi- 
tions, he has prevented the necessity of creating new matter ; 
for that the earth, water, air, and perhaps fire, which being com- 
pounded, form wood, do when the wood is dissolved, return and 
again become air, earth, fire and water :—I say, that when I see 
nothing annihilated, and not even a drop of water wasted, I can- 
not suspect the annihilation of souls, or believe that he will suf- 
fer the daily waste of millions of minds ready made that now 
exist, and put himself to the continual trouble of making new 
ones. ‘Thus finding myself to exist in the world, I beheve 1] 
shall in some shape or other always exist. And with all the in- 
conveniences human life is liable to, I shall not object to a new 


* By Dr. Pope, printed in Nichols’s Collection. 
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edition of mine ; hoping however that the errata of the last may 
be corrected+. 

I return vour note of children received in the Foundling Hos. 
pital at Paris, from 1741 to 17 155 inclusive, -and I have added 
the vears preceding as far ba ick as 1710, together with the ge- 
neral Christenings of the city ; and the years succeeding down 
to 1770. ‘Those since that poied I have not been able to ob- 
tain. [have noted in the margin the gradual increase, viz. from 
every tenth child so thrown upon the public, till it comes to 
every third, Fifteen vears have passed since the last account, 
and probably it may now amount to one half. Is it mght to 
en ourage this monstrous deficiency of natural affection? A 
surgeon [ met with here, excused the women of Paris, by say- 
ing seriously that they could not give suck, Car, dit-al, tls n’ont 
point de Teton He assured me it was a fact, and bad me look 
at them, and ui how flat they were on the breast; they 
have nothing more there, says he, than I have upon the back of 
my hand. 1 have since thought that there might be some truth 
in his observation, and that possib lv nature finding they made 
no use of bubbies, has left off giving them any Yet “gr 
Rousseau, with sdunitable eloquence pleaded for the rights of 
children to their mother’s milk, the mode has changed a little, 


and some lacics of quality now suckle their infants, and find 


milk enough. May the mode descend to the lower ranks, till it 
becomes no longer the custom to pack their infants away, as 
soonas born, to the & nfans trouvést, with the careless obser- 
vation that, the king is better able to maintain them. I am 
credibly infor med that nine tenths of them die there pretty soon ; 
which ts said to be a great relief to the institution, whose funds 
would not otherwise be sufficient. to bring up the remainder, 
Except the few persons of quality above- ‘mentioned, and the 
multitude who send to the Hospital, the practice is to hire 
nurses in the country to carry out the children and to take care 
of them there. Here i is an office for ex xamining the health of 
nurses and giving them licenses. They come to town on cer- 
tain days of the week in com panies to receive the children, and 
we oftcn meet trains of them on the read returning to the 
neighbouring villages with each a child in arms. But those 
who are good enough to try this w ay of raising their children, 


+ This appears to have been a favorite allusion with Dr. F. In the beginning 


of his Life written by himself, supposing it possible to pass his time over again, 
he says, “ All i would ask, shou! d be the privilege of an author, to correct, in 4 
second edition, certain errors of the first.” And in his well-known Epiiaph, 


which he 1 wrote many years before hi death, he describes himvelf as a work 


which “ will appear once more in ancw and more beautiful edition, corrected 
an d amen es b y th d \uthor. = 


} See P. 137. fin. Py note. 
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are often not able to pay the expense, so that the prisons of 
Paris are crowded with wretched fathers and mothers confined 
pour mots de nourtce; though it is laudably a favorite cha» 
rity to pay for them, and set such prisoners at liberty. I wish 
success to the new project of assisting the poor to keep their 
children at home, because I think there is no nurse like a mo« 
ther, (or not many) and that if parents did not immediately 
send their infants out of their sight, they would in a few days 
begin to love them, and thence be spurred to greater indust 

for their maintenance. This is a subject you understand better 
than I, and therefore having perhaps said too much, I drop it, 
I only add to the notes a remark from the history of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, much in favour of the Foundling Institution. 

The Philadelphia Bank goes on, as I hear, very well. What 
you call the Cercinnaé? Institution *, is no institution of our go- 
vernment, but a private Convention among the officers of our 
late army, and so universally disliked by the people that it 1s 
yn it will be dropt. It was considered as an attempt to 
establish something like an hereditary rank or nobility. I hold 
with you that it was wrong; may I add that all descending 
honours are wrong and absurd ; that the honour of virtuous 
actions appertains only to him that performs them, and is in its 
nature incommunicable. If it were communicable by descent, 
it must also be divisible among the descendants, and the more 
ancient the family, the less would be found existing 1m any one 
branch of it; to say nothing of the greater chance, of unlucky 
interruptions. 

Our constitution seems not to be well understood with you. 
If the Congress were a permanent body, there would be more 
reason in being jealous of giving it powers. But its members 
are chosen annually, cannot be chosen more than three years 
successively, nor more than three years in seven, and any of 
them may be recalled at any time, whenever their constituents 
shall be dissatisfied with their conduct. They are of the people, 
and return again to mix with the people, having no more dura- 
ble pre-eminence than the different grains of sand in an hour- 
rlass. Such an assembly cannot easily become dangerous to 
iberty. They are the servants of the people, sent together to 
do the people’s business and promote the public welfare ; their 
powers must be sufficient, or their duties cannot be performed. 
They have no profitable appointments, but a mere payment of 
daily wages, such as are scarcely equivalent to their expenses, 
so that having no chance for great places and enormous salaries 


* Projected in 1783, and named after the Roman Dictator. Toran account of 
this society, and the alarm it excited in America, see Gordon's Am, War, iv, 393» 
&e, and Mojse’s Am. Geog. 8vo. ad edit. p. 114, 
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or pensions, asin some countries, there is no briguing or bribing 
for elections. I wish old England were as happy im its govern- 
ment, but I do not seé it. Your people however think thei: 
constitution the best in the world, and affect to despise our’s. It 
is comfortable to have a good opinion of one’s self, and of every 
thing that belongs to us, to think one’s own religion, king, and 
wife the best of all possible wives, kings and religions. I re- 
member three greenlanders, who had travelled two years in 
Europe, under the care of some Moravian Missionaries, and had 
visited Germany, Denmark, Holland and England, when I 
asked them at Philadelphia (where they were in their way home) 
whether now they had seen how much more commodiously 
the white people lived by the help of the arts, they would not 
chuse to remain among us—their answer was, that they were 
pleased with having had an opportunity of seeing many fine 
things, but they chose to live in their own country ; which coun- 
try, by the way, consisted of rock only, for the Moravians were 
obliged to carry earth in their ship from New York for the pur- 
pose of making there a cabbage garden. 

By Mr. Dollond’s saying that my double spectacles could 
only serve particular eyes, } doubt he has not been rightly in- 
formed of their construction. I imagine it will be found pretty 
generally true that the same convexity of glass through which a 
man sees clearest and best at the distance proper for reading, 1s 
not the best for greater distances. I therefore had formerly two 
pair of spectacles, which I shifted occasionally, as in travelling 
J sometimes read, and often want to regard the prospects. 
Finding this change troublesome and not always sufficiently rea- 
dy, I had the glasses cut out and half of each kind associated in 
the same circle, the lower half and the least convex for distant 
objects, the upper half and the most convex for reading : by this 
means, as I wear my spectacles constantly, I have only to move 
my eyes up or down, as I want to see distinctly far or near, the 
a glasses being always ready. This I find more particu- 
arly convenient since my being in France; the glasses that 
serve me best at table to see what I eat, not being the best to 
see the faces of those on the other side of the table who speak to 
me, and when one’s ears are not well accustomed to the sounds 
of a language, a sight of the movements in the features of him 
that speaks helps to explain, so that I understand French better 
by the help of my spectacles. 

My intended translator of your piece, the only onc [know who: 
understands the subject as well as the two languages, which a 
translator ought to do, or he cannot make so good a translation, 
ig at present occupied in an affair that prevents his undertak- 
ing it; but that will soon be over—I thank you for the notes. 
I should be glad to have another of the printed pamphlets, 
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We shall always be ready to take your children if you send 
them to us. I only wonder that since London draws to itself and 
consumes such numbers of your country people, your country 
should not, to supply their places, want and willingly receive the 
children you have to dispose of. ‘That circumstance, together 
with the multitude who voluntarily part with their freedom as 
men to serve for a time as lacqueys, or for life as soldiers in 
consideration of small wages, seems to me a proof that your 
island is over peopled, and yet it is afraid of emigrations ! 
Adieu my dear friend, and believe me ever, 

Your’s very affectionately, B. FRANKLIN. 
1... ee — 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 


The translation which accompanies this, has been made from 
a Commentary on the New Testament, philological, historical 
and critical, by Professor Paulus of Jena. The work is in 
very considerable estimation on the continent, as a compendium 
of critical and exegetical information. Besides a very full 
running commentary, harmony, &c. it contains numerous 
excursus upon the different passages which occur, From one 
of these on Matt. xxi. 4. I have translated his new version of 
Zech. ix—x. 1. which, in the original, is introductory to an 
explanation of the prophecy mae applied to Jesus Christ, 
from the history of the Jewish commonwealth under Hyrcanus 
1, The translation which I have now sent will be interesting 
‘o your theological readers as a piece of biblical criticism; but 
if you think that the commentary will suit the design of your 
publication, I will endeavour to prepare it for you. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &e. kK. 
PAULUS’ NEW VERSION OF ZECH. ix—x. I. 


A New Translation, with Notes, of Zech. tx—x. 1. and @ 
Commentary upon it, designed to tllustrate Matt. xxt. 4. 
From H. E.G. Paulus’ Crit. Phil. and Ilist. Com. on 
the N.T. Libeck, 1801. Vol. 3d, p. 115, &e. 


Zech. ix. AN ORACLE ™. 


1. The word of Jehovah shall prevail in the land of 


Chadrach: 
Damascus also shall be a habitation for him (Jehovah) 














PHILOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS 
* NWID stands by itself—Enunciatum,Oracle. So again, Zech. xii. 1. 
Rw must be separated from SeqwrSy mi a, which are to be 
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Zech. ix. 1}. For to Jehovah doth Idumea look, 
As well as all the tribes of the land of Israel. 
2. Chamath also shall form its boundary— 
‘Hyre itself and Sidon ; 
For it is become very wise. 





taken together, and mean, Jehovah’s word shall prevail in Israel. The 
following words express @ hope that the jurisdiction of the Israclites, 
that is, of Jehovah, should extend over the neighbouring states. This 
took plac. under the prosperous reign of the Maccabees, when Jcho- 
yah (see v. 14.) * roused thy sons, O Zion, against thine, O Javan!’ 
Javan can be understood here only of the Grecian empire, (Dan. 
vii. 21.) as fur as Palestine was aflected by the authority of the 
Gre: ks in Syria and Egypt, after Alexander’s death. More on this 
head at the end of the translation. 717931, understand FV ; e>w 
—<ig tT. yyy A 7 any irida. JI YUN 5 the territory of Chadrach. 
R. Jose, a native of Damascus, has observed, after KR. Salomo and 
D. Kimehi, that Hadrach was in the neighbourhood of that town, 
According to Theodoret, himselfa Syrian, Adgay, was voX5 Apapias : 
(Arabia bordevs on Damascus); and Joseph Abossi, quoted by Jolin 
D. Michaclis Supp. ad Lex. Heb. p. 677, assures us that the name of 

“71r is sull given, in Arabic, to the remains of the once flourishing 
town in the desert of Arabia, about 10 miles from Damascus—pwnn 
wnderstand FAN, esw, shall be or become yD, his (Jchovah’s) xaia- 
Trzvetic, place of abode. Heb. iv. 3. Ps. xcv. 11.- Not m8 as it is 

’ 





pointed, but Sax. The connection restrains the prophei’s mean- 


ing to the states bordering on Palestine, and not the human race 
at large. ‘The Idumeans, in particular, were subdued by Hyrcanus I, 
and compelled to submit to circumcision, and consequently to the 
whole of Judaism: an unforescen consequence of which was, that 
the sceptre ot Israel neither remained with the Maccabces, whe were 
et the tribe of Levi, nor reverted to David's descendants, but passed 
into the Idumean family of Herod; so that, in the course of time, 
this forced adoption of Judaism by the Idumeans was the means of 
making the Jews subject to them. Mp5 Do mNpy, understand 
aryvn. * The eye of Idumea is even now turned towards Jehovah’, i. ¢. 
the “ Idumeans have been forcibly converted to Judaism.” 

V.2. mon, probably Epiphania, a Phenician colony on the 
Orontes, called to this day, in Arabic, nNpM. It was conquered by 
Hadadezer, kicg of Nisibis, and passed from him, by right of conquest, 
ta David. 2 Sam. viii. 3. 9.10. It was reduced to subjection by 
Solomon, when he went to 'Tadmor, in its ncighbourhood, and reco* 
vered from Judah and ircerporated with Israel, by Jeroboam I. 
2 Kings xiv. 28. In the last quoted passage it is mentioned in con- 
nection with Damascus, as having been conquered by Jeroboam at 
the same mune, M2 52an, understand 5x3z°3. Chadrach also 
shall have the same bouwn dary with Oxqz yor. i. ce. Chadrach shall 
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Zech, ix. 3. Though Tyre hath built herselfa strong hold ; 
Heaped up silver like dust, 
And fine gold like the mire of the streets ; 
4. Yet the Lord will take possession of her; 
He will cause her power to be smitten, and driven 
into the sea ; 
He will cause her to be consumed tn the flames. 
5. Ashkalon shall behold this with dismay : 
So shal! Gaza—and fall as into labour-pangs ; 
Ekron too: for Jehovah hath dricd up the sources 
of her prosperity. 
Gaza shall not again have a king: 
Ashkalon—an inhabitant. 





be included in the Theocratical territory, of which Jehovah is ruler. 
533, fo define, to draw a line. Deut. xix. 14. Jos. xviii. 20. 2 for 
if, to it, to the country of the tribes of Israel. jy ¥) MN, Under- 
stand 73 53aNn wo moan/'D. For Israclis become very wise— 
so wise, that even the crafty Tyrians and Sidonians find it to be for 
their interest to unite themselves to her. 

V.3. “8, a play upon \)y¥; compare Isaiah xix. 6, 

V. 4. Alexander reduced Tyre, which would otherwise have beea 
impregnable, by means of the mole, which he constructed with such 
expedition, between the continent and the island. Curt. iv. 2, The 
mole still remaining, the Pheenicians might be attacked by land by a 
power inferior to them in naval strength, might be defeated (737) and 
compelled to betake themselves to the sea with all possible rapidity ; 
as many had before fled to the Carthaginian colonies, when the city 
was attacked by Alexander. ‘This was [3'3 fn, to smite and drive 
tnto the sea. TI, eis tyy baracoav, Alex. walake og badracoarr. 
dvvausy aving. (Or must 79M relate to storms? For the Maccabees 
fought no naval battles). 

V.5. The prophet, in thought, goes further down the Mediterra- 
nean, following the order of the places exactly. The meaning is; 
the Philistines will not dare to withdraw from ihe jurisdiction of Je- 
hovah. These Philistine towns had been conquered by the Jews and 
garrisoned by them, before the time of Hyrcanus I. namely by his 
futher Simon. 1. Maccabees xiii. 14. xiv. 34. xv. 33, 35. xvi. 10, 
But they were always disposed to revolt, and therefore were frequently 
invaded, &c. by the Jews. pry, understand RWI SW--— WO 
Srm, shall in the same manner: } is not redundant here. 27310, from 
wa’ to make dry. ©2319, the same as 0331) from D 3, (Arab.) 0233, 
to spring up, spoken of water, to grow up, ol vegetables ; the general 
idea is that of coming up, shewing one’s self. W2ID has the furce of 
Niphel, that which makes to spring or Brow up, i. ec, that which pro- 
motes, the prosperity of a city. So Is. xx. 5. 6. 030 is parallel with 
NINDN. The word to dry up, Lan, shows that 0319 is not here to 
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Zech. ix. 6. Deformity and disgust shal! dwell i in Ashdod 

I will root out that of which the Philistines were 

proud, 
7. And take away the blood which every one of them 

devoureth : 

Yea, from the teeth of every one of them, his food 
of abomination. 

‘The remnant—that also shall belong unto ourGod! 

Like one of the hamlets of Judah :: 

Ekron shall be as the Jjebusites, 

. But for my temple will I set up a standing-camp, 

That no man march up and down ; 





be understood of seeing, taking a view, notwithstanding the similarity 
of the phrase, 2 Sam. xix. 6. »°3D—MnsS nwan ~Iay—p, thou 
hast dried, hast struck confusien and astonishment. The whole oracle 
is tripartite ; every verse has three members. For this reason v. 5. 
must close with MVM. The 6th goes as far as T9TWNI: the 7th 
to y3v’. There the sense requires that a new verse begin with 


=Nw3}——1 wn x5 Ashkalon shall not inhabit. The Hebrew as it 


stands cannot be made to express its having no inhabitant. -Proba- 
bly we should read tie alia to Dw IN, an inhabitant. 3Bw.1N, 


T T 
Sd. fam. fut. Hoph. hebitabiter, would be better still, Alex. av uy- 
XATOKY IY. 

V.6. yr999 is in Hiphil: de or that which produces disgusting de- 
formity. 9, Arab. to be imperfect as an addle egg, an unsound nut. 
(91d Arab. gives no analogous sense.) Hence, to be painfully affected by 
means of this imperfect thing. Deut. xxiii, 3. means some particu 
lar species of disgusting deformity, whether moral, (perhaps p2x- 
derasty) or ph ysical, i is Not easy to determine. 

V.7.  nd5x5 81m 3. The meaning of the whole piece turns 
upon these words. From Chadrach, even to the end of Philistia, 
shall the new territory of Jehovah extend. The tribe of Judah was 
divided into Sarp>x. Judges vi. 15. 58 means not sttictly a Chi- 
liad, but a society of sevcral families, and a town and its district 
from (AOR Arab. :) gph pres. assue facttone. mon means ous 
# society, Mic. v. 1. and not merely the chief manin it. The sense 
is; what remains ia a town of the Philistines and its district, after 
that purification, shall make an 9)5x in Jehovah’s territory, as if it 
were already a part of Judah. °D)399. Since David had conquered 
Jerusalem from the Jebusites, they had been the subjects of Jehovah 
as well as the Jews, °? Sam. v. 6—10. XXiv. 18, 23. 

V.8. MA3¥D is either equivalent to AD¥D. 1 Sam. xiv. 12. 


Tt co 
(Compare a0 L Sam. xiii, 23. 3yt. Is. xxix 3. 3°89 1 Sam. xiii. 
1? 
























































Paulus New Version of Zech. tr—x. 1. 


Zech. ix. 8. And no tyrant shall invade it any more, 
For now have I observed it with my own eyes. 
9. Dance the glad dance, citv, daughter of Zion! 
Shout aloud, land, daughter of Jerusalem ! 
See, thy king shall come unto thee, 
As a judge and a deliverer. 
Meekly he sicteth on an ass ; 
On a beast which a she-ass bare. 
10. For I will extirpate the chariot-team from Ephraim ; 
And the breed of horses shall be banished from 
Jerusalem. 
Broken be the bow of war! 
Speak peace to the nations! 
Be its empire extended from sea to sea; 
From flood to flood, even to the ends of the land ! 





3. 4.) or perhaps we should alter the points and read May. It 

Try 
means a standing military force, for the purpose of detence, as that in 
the citadel of the temple, 1 Macc. xii. 50. xiv. 7. “with my 
own eyes have I seen,” that the Macedonians and Greeks, the masters 
of Egypt and Syria, who march backwards and forwards through 
Palestine, have it in their power to tall on the temple by surprise as 
they pass. Jw) Dy; so again, ch. vil. 14. 

V. 9. The daughter of Zion is the city which lies round Zion. 
The daughter of Jerusalem is the land of Judea. Comp. Ps. xlv. 13, 
cxxxvii. 8. Jerem. xlvi. 24. "vy is not @ young ass specifically, but 
like the Arabic "yy, one fit for riding, &c. and therefore full grown, 
or nearly so. Is. xxx, 24. “ Son of a she-ass” is simply synony- 
mous to 939197 and “yy, without any particular emphasis. The three 
synonyms are employed in order to mark more strongly the circums 
stance, that the king did not appear in the procession on horseback, 
but mounted on a peaceful animal. ‘The horse and the ass are con- 
trasted, in other places, as the emblems of peace and war. Hos. xiv, 
4. Prov. xxi. 31. Jerem. xvii. 25. Gen. xlix. 11. 

V. 10. For... the meaning is : now that the territory of Israel, 
or of Jehovah, is sufficiently extended, war, and consequently the use 
of cavalry and chariots, shall be at an end, and even the king shall re- 
turn in peaceful procession from his conquests. wry scil. re corvdy:. 
> in Hebrew means any large body of water, as the dead sea, the 
sea of Genezarcth, &c. We are not to look for the exact boundaries 
of the terntory in question, in the words >’ ty Corn. The Mediter- 
ranean very well makes one boundary ; but the two seas on the other 
Side are at a distance from each other, and one in the middle of the 
country. The meaning is; through the whoe country, from one side 
to the other, “730 is a phrase of the same import: from flood to 
flood. If any one wishes for @ specijic sea, let him consider that Hyr- 
VOL. I. D 
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902 Paulus’ New Version of Zech. tr—x.\. 


Zech. ix. 11. I sent thee back, for the blood with which thou 
purchasedst a treaty, 
Thy prisoners from the waterless pits. I said, 
12. ** Return to your strong city, ve prisoners, in 
hope.” 
This day I declare ; 
I will bring them back to thee doubled in number. 
13. For J myself have bent the bow, O Judah : 
Thy sons, O Zion, have Z roused up, 
Against thy sons, O Javan: 
1 have used thee as a warrior his sword. 
14. If Jehovah shall manifest himself against them ; 
Like the lightning shall his arrow dart : 





canus conquered Idumea, and consequently reigned from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean. Compare what is said of Solomon, 
P’. Ixxii. 8. 

V.11. mig sc. ya. 3 for. ID LOD. The blood of the Jews, which 
tt had cost them to extort a treaty from their enemies. ‘The meaning 
8; with blood hast thou gained a treaty, by which thine ene mics are 
to deliver up thy captive countrymen and not make slaves of them. 

V.12. Before yayy understand 99N>. yy9¥25, generally to any 
strong place in your country. v. g.- Jerusalem. 99393, sc. 938 Jehovah 
is speaking. M3wM double: here, twice the number of inhabitants 
which thou hast lost in war. Many Jews of the diacrocx, gladly 
returned to the holy land, as soon as they had a prospect of living 
there in peace. 5 to thee O land. 

V. 13. ‘This passage must be taken in the plusquamperf. as of 
what had already taken place. For according to v. 10. the bow was 
to be broken, as being thenceforth superfluous. The connection is 
this: All this prosperity, from v. 1—12, has happened to you, O Jews, 
because ye have been my armour, my sword. J have conquered and 
triumphed by you. yy Greece, generally. Gen. x. 2. 4. Joel iv. 6. 
Ezek. xxvii. 13. 19. more particularly, as it was under Alexander, 
see Dan. viii. 21. According to a Scholium on Aristoph. Acharnan. 
the barbarians called all the Greeks lawvae. Theseus is said to have erec- 
ted a pillar on the Isthmus, on the southern side of which, towards 
Megara, were these words ; ‘ This is the Peloponnesus, not Jonia; 
so that the northern side was, at that time, called Ionia. Bochart’s 
Phaleg. iii. 3.* : 

V. 14. The meaning is; henceforth, ye who belong to the juris 
diction of Jehovah, he will be your protector! he will defend you by 
the natural calamities which your enemies shall endure; by the 


* The second member cf this verse, CONION /ONdb19) has been omitted by 
the professor in his translation. As he takes no notice of the omission in his notes 


or commentary, and there appears no reasonor authority for it, it seems to be a@ 
inadvertence, 4 














Paulus New Version of Zech. tr—x. 1. 


Zech. ix. 14. If Jehovah shall sound the trumpet of war ; 
In storms of the south shall he march on. 
15. Jehovah will hold up the shield against them. 
If they would eat, with slingstones shall they fill 
themselves: 
If they would drink aught greedily, as though it 
were wine ; 
So shall they be filled as the cup at the corner of 
the altar. 
16. Then shall Jehovah their God deliver those who 
are like the people of his flock. 
For like jewels of a diadem 
Are they, scattered up and down upon his soil. 





piercing arrows of pestilence, by storms and hurricanes, &c, Thus 
you will have little or no occasion to use arms. JM mMayo— 
southern storms are the most violent in Palestine, Is. xxi. 1. 
Job xxxvii. 1. Ladolf. Hist. Avthiop. 1. 5. Koran ii, 18. 19. &c. 
V.15.wad (wap Arab.) to thrust wm; and, from that, to throw oneself 
upon any thing for the purpose of mastcring it. Here the literal meaning 
of the words is; if the enemy wish to cat, they shall find nothing but 
sling-stones and fill themselves with them—a hyperbolical expression, 
implying that they should be in want of provisions. (Perhaps sling- 
sfones may here mean hail, the sling-stones of God, as violent storms 
have. been just spoken of. If we read for y>p, 1y5p of Ais sling, this 
meaning would be incontrovertible.) ‘The concluding part of this 
verse is more amplified. ny Jf they would drink: the ) denotes 
the future. 979 depends on the preceding word, and makes its 
meaning more definite. Si twnultuaentes, or usgue ad tumultuandum, 
velint bibere. 3 9D sc. NW as if they were drinking wine. N51, 
here taken passively, to be full, to fill one’s self. 519) is parallel to 
W3>) for 7 has no vau before it, and therefore depends upon 
Mw, adverbiascens. m3) Num. vil. 13. a large cup or rather 
basin, into which the blood of the victims flowed. The basin belong- 
ing to the altar (compare Zech. xiv. 20.) filled itself with blood, and 
as it were drank it up. farm Nyy, the corners of the altar,i. e. the 
great altar of burnt offerings, were usually covered with a large quan- 
tity of blood. The meaning is; they shall drink blood till they are 
intoxicated. 
_ V.16. The & and tn at the beginning refer, not to the enemies 
just before mentioned, but to the succeeding }1)y }N¥, the flock of his peo- 
ple the flock of Jehovah, as if it had been yR¥3 AWR Wy. In Syriac, this 
relation of the suffixes to the nouns which intmediately follow is very 
common. }3 (not fromq) but from 3 @ circle) means Exod. xxix. 6. the 
golden, engraven and flowered diadem (¥*’¥) of the high priest, (before 
described xxviii. 36.) which surrounded his Cidaris. 3 /33N, 
partly opposed to p>p ’33N in v. ‘Y By the succeeding verse we 
pdda2 






































































































204 Paulus’ New Version of Zech, ix-—x. 1. 


Zech. ix. 17. O how great and lovely are the blessings which 
he gives ! 

Corn in the clefts, 

And must in abundance on the hills 
to grow. 

Let them ask of Jehovah rain ; 

Jehovah sendeth lightening in the time of gleaning, 

And will give them heavy r rain, 

When the blade is strong in the ground. 


, will he cause 


a 





find, that this — descriptive of fertility. O01IMM.from OD3 
Ph. to be like aD}, . to exh bit one’s self, to strike the eye, to raise 
one’s self up and sakes one’s self conspicuous. The prophet poetically 
compares the seeds of corn, raising themselves into ears, like stan- 
dards, to the jewels of a diadem. M978, the soil, as far as it admits 
of cultivation. The meaning is ; thy land, O people of God, shall be 
abundantly fertile. 

V. 17. 3 sc. rou WY YH, the blessings assured to them. 
msn Is. xl. 22. Clefts, pits, holes, (9M Arab.) ima pars, profun- 
ditas. Castell. p. 1174. 75N, the same as 57 a Aill. The force of the 
expression is this; wherever there is a deep place, or even a cleft, 
Jehovah will make wheat to grow ; and wine in abundance on every 
Little bill. 

Chap. X. 1. This verse must be taken in, to render the sense 
complete. 5x, not pray ye, because 1975 follows. This is one 
of the passages which prove that the Hebrews had a third person in 
the imperative mood, though the grammarians have not noticed such 
@ person. IONW, petunto, roganto. wip S519, ts the time immediatels y 
succceding the harvest, so called from wp 5 to collect. At this time 
the lattcr rain, as it is call d, wp>n “0D, was necessary. This ought 
to sink deep into the ground ; th understurms were serviceable to the 
ground at this time. Ps. cxxxvu. 7. (probably the reference should 
be cxxxv. 7.) Jer. x. 13, D'M—From Job xxviii. 26. xxxviii. 25, 
T conclude that this is equivalent to My5:p prn, the forked, loud-sound- 
ing, i.e. lightening. (1m tn Arab. to cut into stripes.) Compare 
Ps. cxxxv. 7. W°N, must be understood here as an infinitive passive 
per jod. wy is the wheat, shot up into blades, which is strong 
enough to bear very heavy latter rains, 
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REVIEW. 


“ STILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 
Porr. 


[Writers and Booksellers desirous of having their Publications noticed early in 
the Review of the Montuty Repository, are requested to send them as soon 
a; they appear, to the Editor, at the Printer’s.j 


ARTICLE I. 


African Memoranda: relative to an Attempt to establish a 
British Settlement on the Jsland of Bulama, on the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, in the Fear 1792. Witha brief No- 
tice of the Neighbouring Tribes, Sol, Productions, Ke. 
and some Observations on the Facility ef colonizing that 
Part of Africa with a View to Cultivation, and the Intro- 
duction of Letters and Religion to its Inhabitants, but more 
particularly as the Means of gradually abolishing African 
Slavery. By Capt. Philip Beaver. 4to. pp. 500. Bald- 
wins. Il. lis, 6d. 1805. 


Ir is a frequent and just remark, that most evils have a ten- 
dency to correct themselves. In their beginning, they may be 
too inconsiderable to attract notice or excite fear, and may, on 
that account, increase without opposition ; but they no sooner 
become enormous, than the very circumstance of their enor- 
mity occasions their removal ; just as the sulphureous vapours 
which collect in and burden the atmosphere, do, in the same 
proportion in which they render it oppressive, breed the tem- 
pest which shall dissolve them, and restore the air to a state of 
purity. The great abuses of popery brought about the Refor- 
mation ; the tyranny of the Stuarts led to the glorious Revolu. 
tion; and the horrors of the S/uve-trade have raised such sen- 
timcents in the breasts of mankind as will not, we are persuaded, 
cease to operate, until they have effected its abolition. 

To the slave-trade we ace prepared to apply this general prin- 
ciple by the work before us, which is a narrative of the Bulam 
Association, that like the Sierra Leone Company was formed 
with a view to ascertain whether it were not practicable to cul- 
tivate tropical productions on the coast of Africa, by means of 
its free natives; and also, whether the Africans, by being em- 
ployed in voluntary labours, and rewarded for them, m2 
not, according to the invariable progress of society, be gradu- 
ally civilized, and qualified to enjoy the blessings of religion and 
liberty? ‘The attempt to solve this important problem (import- 
ant, because involving the fate of myriads of edie beings,) 
by the Bulama and Sierra Leone colonies, added to other ef- 
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£06 African Memoranda. 


forts * to abolish the nefarious traffic in flesh and blood, hare 
invested the close of the last century with a glory which the re- 
proach of this atrocious and portentous commerce will never be 
able to extinguish, and which will continue to enkindle a grow- 
mg indignation at this enormous wickedness until the oppres- 
sor himself shall be glad to abandon it. 

An * Account of the Island of Bulama, and of the Bulam 
Association,”’ was published, we remember, 1m a pamphlet by 
Andrew Johansen, in the year 1794, in which the letters and 
dispatches of Captain (then Lieutenant) Beaver were made con- 
siderable use of. ‘The scantiness of Mr. Johansen’s account is 
made up by the amplitude of Capt. Beaver’s, which appears 
eleven years after it, and twelve years after the Bulama project 
was abandoned. The late appearance of the AZemoranda, Capt. 
B. explains satisfactorily: he did not conceive them of sufth- 
cient importance to lay before the public, and he was inces- 
santly occupied during the late war 1n the duties of his profes- 
sion. The circumstance which, at length, induced him to 
collect and publish his papers was the reading of a French work 
by Mons. Golberry on Africa, recommending it to his govern- 
ment to make setilements in that country. Believing this ob- 
ject to be both practicable and iumportant, Capt. B., with a 


laudable patriotism, submits his expertence and observations to 


his country, that she may be duly instructed how to estimate, 
and how to counteract the designs of her enemy. 

‘The Memoranda cannot fail to interest every reader in the 
history and character of Capt. Beaver, who, with the en- 
terprize of an adventurer, seems to have united the intre- 
pidity of a hero and the practical wisdom of a sage. His un- 
affected narrative shews him to have possessed, in a rare and 
enviable degree, a genius fertile in expedients, a spirit rising 
above disasters, and a mind which nothing could bend from its 
purpose but absolute necessity. In following the train of his 
adventures we have felt revived within us the admiration and 
the sympathy which we experienced in early life on first becoming 
acquainted with those of Robinson Crusoe, who was not better 
fitted (perfect as De Foe has drawn his character,) than Capt. 
B. to be the monarch of a desolate island. 

‘The Bulam + Association originated with Mr. Dalrymple, an 
officer in the army who had been stationed with his regiment 
at Goree, and Capt. Beaver. Mr. Dalrymple was engaged to 
be governor of the settlement proposed, in the autumn of the 
year 1791, to be made on the coast of Africa, by the Sierra 


_* We allude tothe numerous petitions to Parliament on the subject, and to the 
éisuse, on the part of the petitioners, of all West India produce. 
* We use this word as the adjective, Bulamaas the substantive. 
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Leone Company, and, at his solicitation, Capt. B. and several 
other military gentlemen agreed to go out with him. He, how- 
ever, disagreed with the directors, and this project, of course, 


failed. 


‘“« My disappointment,” says Capt. B. ‘* was certainly very great ; 
for I had conceived a very strong inclination, to form a colony in 
Africa; witha view to decide a question at that time so much agitated. 
After some conversation, Dalrymple observed, that ¢ when doing duty 
‘ with his regiment at Gorec, in the last war, he had heard much of the 
‘ fertility of an uninhabited island near the mouth of the Grande, called 
‘ Bulam ; and that the account of that island given by a director of the 
‘« French Senegal Company at the commencement of this century was 
: exceedingly Favorable, as a proper place for making an establish- 
© ment. Let us then colonize it ourselves,’ said I. ~ With all my 
* heart,’ he replied ; and thus originated the expedition to Bulama !' 


They made known their intentions to their military friends, 
and in a few days six respectable gentlemen (including them. 
scelves,) met, and formed themselves ‘ into a Society for the 
purpose of establishing a settlement upon an eligible spot on the 
western coast of Africa 3’ > and, at the same time, constituted 
themselves a committee to open a subscription, and to form re- 
gulations for carrying their views into effect. The spot fixed 
upon was the island of Bulama, at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, in the 11th degree of north latitude. Their choice 
was determined partly by Mr. Dalrymple’s recommendation, 
but more particularly by the favorable account given of Bu- 
lama by the director-general of the French Senegal Company, 
Mons. De La Brue* (above referred to) who had visited the 
island in the year 1700. I[t was judged that an uninhabited 
island might be more readily purch: any than any part of the 
continent,of the neighbouring chiefs, and more securely de- 


fended aguinst their attacks. 


*« The views of the gentlemen who instituted the society were our 
TIVATION. But cultivation was considered by them only as the means 
which might lead to the c1vitizaTion of the Africans, and eventually 
put an end to their slavery, and terminate in the introduction of LeT- 
TERS and RELIGION into the very heart of Africa,” 


A design so generous could not have failed, at any time, of 
interesting a British public ; at that particular time it was con- 
genial with the feelings, the language, and, if on a cool review 
of the period we may so speak, the prejudices of the people. 
Within a few weeks after the proposals were issued, es 
tions were received to a considerable amount ; a sufficient num- 
ber of settlers, many of them highly respectable, were obtained ; 


* Relat. de l'Afrique Occident. par Labat. Vol. V. p. 141. Paris, 1728. 
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two vessels of about 300 tons burden, the Calypso and the 
Hankey, and a sloop, the Beggar’s Bennison, were chartered 
to carry them out ; trustees were appointed for England, anda 
levislative council for Bulama; and aconstitution, on the most 
liberal principles, was drawn up for the colony. ‘Thus pre- 
pared, the colonists, to the number, in men, women, and 
children, of 275, embarked, and dropt down the river to 
Gravesend ; but here they were, to their great surprize and morti- 
fication, detained by an order from the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dundas, now Lord Melville. ‘This was the first of a series of 
disasters which ultimately ruined this well-intended project. 

The rainy season was fast advancing in Africa, and their de- 
parture had already been delayed longer than was prudent. The 
present measure was altogether unforescen, for the projectors 
bad consulted Mr. Pitt, and thought themselves secure of the 
countenance of government. It appears that their constitution 
had given offence to the ministers, as being too democratic, 
and democracy, we well remember, was the political demon 
which haunted the offices and disturbed the repose of the rulers 
of that day; and it was not until they had, in a memorial, 
virtually disclaimed their constitution, that they were permitted 
to proceed on their voyage. While they waited the issue of 
their memorial, the small-pox broke out among them, which, 

though only a temporary evil, increased their uneasiness and 
alarm. 

On the 1 ith of April 1792 our adventurers set sail from Spit- 
head, it being previously “ agreed that if either of the vessels 

should part company from stress of weather, or from any other 
cause, it should proceed to the bay of Santa Cruz, in the island 
of Tencriffe, and there await an indefinite time the arrival of 
the other vessels.’” Capt. Beaver was in the Hankey, on board 
of w hich ‘the direction of every thing was committed to his 
care.’’ He soon found that he was in the midst of a motley, 
unruly multitude, whose character and conduct lowered his 
opinion of the probability of success. 

The ships separated in the Bay of Biscay. The Hankey 
proceeded to the Canary Isles, but not being able, owing to a 
westerly wind, to reach ‘Teneriffe, she anchored off the island 
of Grand Canaria, with a view of procuring refreshments. 
Here Capt. B. found the same rigorous policy was adopted by 
the jealous government of Spain, towards foreigners, as in their 
more western colonies. He was seized on landing by an order 
of the governor, and detained some time in custody. His spi- 
rited behaviour, however, though he was unattended by a single 
individual, seems to have imtimidated the haughty Spaniard, 
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and in a little time he was not only liberated, but obtained also 
all that he demanded. 


«Tt appears singular,” says the author, “ that the island which 
eives name to the cluster called the Can: ries, which alone ot them all 
4 isa city, and which till very lately hasbeen the residence of the Gover- 
nor-General, should have so litthe communication with Europeans, 

at the arrival of a single ship should produce surprize, and excite cu- 
ri sity in its inhabitants : this arises from its want of a good anchorage 
for shipping, which deprives it of all direct commerce with Europe. 
Its produce and live stock, of which a great deal is reared on the island, 
is always sent to Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, by smajl ves-els which pass 
daily between those two islands ; so that the merchants of Santa Cruz 
omurchase the whole exported oyrege of the Grand Canaria, and come 
in between the productors and the merchants of Europe, to the great 
disadvantage of that island. ‘To which may be added, that the Gover- 
nor-General, who formerly resided at Palmas in Canaria, now makes 
his residence at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, to the manifest prejudice of the 
former. A few small craft employed in fishing for their own consump~ 
tion, on the neighbouring r CO ast of Africa, is the only other tr: le, if 
such it can be called, carried on i by the inhabitants of this island.” 


When the Hankey arrived at Santa Cruz, she found that the 
Calypso had already ‘been there, but that h: wing the small-pox 
on board, her people had not hetn permitted to land, and that 
she had made sail without leaving the Hankey any mumation 
of a second rendezvous. It was still hoped that she might be 
found at St. Jago. Dis sappointed i in this expectation, the Han- 
key, after taking in a suitable stock of provisions, proceeded 
on to Cape Roxo, and the Bijuga ch: annel, till on the morning 
of the 5th June, she anchored in si ght of the three islands of 
Bissao, Arcas and Bulama. At Bissao is a Portuguese factory. 
‘Two vesseis were discovered r anchor there. a approaching 
the place nm the long boat, Capt. B. and the Captain of the 
Hankey were joined by one of thes », an American slave-ship, 
whose master (** one Moore”) ¢ onducted them to the factory, 
where they were surpr ized to ind a regular square fort with four 
bastions, and appare ntly, for they were not permitted to go 
round the works, about “Efiv euns mounted, *T hey here heard 
that a strane ship, which they Sup posed to be the Calypso, 
had been about ten davs in the Bulama channel, and found 
that their own arrival, added to the appearance of the former 


vesscl, had created some alarm at Bissao. 


« The strange conduct,” says Capt. B. “ of the former ship in avoid- 
ing Communication with this a) Ke, and | our appearance 50 soon atter- 
wards in a channel where they were not accustomed to see any square- 


rivged vessels. except their own four annual ones, produced distrust as 
well as surprize, in the minds of the Portuguese . and they actu: illy 
Wook us for pirates. The conse: juence wns that we we re all made pri- 
soners; and thus, thongh at peace with all the world, have I been 
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once imprisoned by the Spaniards, arid once by the Portuguese during 
this short voyage. 

“ An appearance of embarrassment and mystery, on the part of the 
Governor and Mr. Moore, so incompatible with the simple integrity 
of plain dealing, induced me, from the first, to suspect what would 
happen. ; 

‘€ The Governor had readily promised usa pilot, but said that he 
could not procure one before the next morning, when I told him that 
we would then go away without one, as the people on board would be 
anxious for our safety : he refused to let us depart, the Jong boat was 
taken possession of, and we were lodged for the night in an empty 
room adjoining the guard: in vain I urged that this conduct of his was 
a violation of the laws of hospitality as well as of nations, and that to 
imprison the subjects of a power in amity with the Queen his mistress, 
was a measure unknown to civilized nations. He replied that though 
he had detained us we were not prisoners, to which I answered that 
that was talking like a blockhead. ‘ However, if we are to be detained,’ 
said I, ‘ we look to you for the security of our boat and every thing 
which it contains, and we moreover expect of you two things.” ‘ What 
are those?’ saidhe. ‘ First, that you send us a good supper for we are 
hungry, and secondly, that you send us beds for we are weary and fa- 
tigned ;* these he readily promised, and he did not deceive us. The 
next morning a soldier came for the captain of the ship (not Capt. B.) 
but none others were toattend him. This however was retused, and 
we declared that we would all go to the Governor, or none ; then sal- 
lying out together we were not opposed, and went in a body to a mer- 
chant’s house where the Governor was attending the arrival of the 
captain: here we had a violent altercation ; he insisted that the captain 
of the Hankey should go back to the ship, accompanied by a Portu- 
guese officer to examine his papers, and learn the object of our desti- 
nation ; to which I objected, as a measure which he had no authority 
to take; that I had already voluntarily made him acquainted with our 
views and our motives ; that he could learn nothing more from our pa- 
pers; and that T would not from compulsion, if] were captain of the 
ship, shew him one of them. ‘ Then, Sir,’ said he, ‘ if you were cap- 
tain of the ship, I would put both your legs in irons ;’ to which I re- 
plied, ¢ that he certainly had the power. but that he dare not exercise 
it; that as to myself the expedition would go on just as well without 
me; and that it was perfectly immaterial to me whether I passed my 
time in the Brazils, which I had no objection to see, and whither I 
supposed he might send me, or at Bulama; that he would not be able 
to keep me there nmeuch be yi nda year, when a dreadful responsibility 
would await him.’ ‘ How comes it,’ says he, ‘ that you, who are not 
the c 4% in of the ship, talk so much, and give your opinion so freely 
while he is silent?) Who are you that you assume. so much?’ ‘Tam 
in part owner of that ship's cargo, and therefore authorized to advise 
the captain ; but | am not a merchant; I never was, and never shall 
be one. Although in this jacket and trowsers, I am a British naval 
officer, accustomed to respect, and not to be intimidated by your un- 
warrantable and unjustifiable conduct.’ It was at length determined 
that I should be detained as a hostage, and the boat seut back to the 
Ship with a Poriuguese officer to examine her papers, which being 
complied with they were promised every assistance.” 


The permission of the examination of the papers by “ the 
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members of the council’”’ is censured by Capt. B. in the true 
spirit of a British sailor. He complains, that ‘ the majority 
of them had no idea of national dignity.”’ 

At Bissao, Capt. B. experienced the generosity and hospita- 
lity which have so eminently distinguished the character of the 
honorable merchant in all ages and countries, : 


«« The half savage conduct of the Governor,” he says, ‘* was con- 
trasted by that of M. de Sylva Cordoza, a principal merchant of Bissao, 
in whose house the preceding altercation had Ms ol place ; who, when 
the long boat was gone, begged I would consider his house as my own. 
He not only then, but ever after treated me with great kindness and 
friendship, and to him I was indebted for many comforts during my 
residence on the island of Bulama.” 


| To be continued. } 





ARTICLE II, 
E-vercises for the Memory and Understanding, with a Sertes 
of Examinations. By Thomas and John Holland. Fourth 
Edition, consisting of Fables and Narratives, Selections on 
Natural and Civil History, with Moral and Religious Ex- 
tracts, tn Prose and Verse. 12mo. pp. 432. Longman 
and Co, 5s. 6d. bound. 1805. 


THE present exceed former times in nothing, perhaps, so 
much as in the methods of education, not simply because those 
methods lead more directly to the end proposed, but because 
also they are in themselves pleasant and instructive. The 
makers of school-book$ have at length discovered that children 
are, In some future day, to be men, and that the best way of 
reaching their understandings is through their affections, The 
improvements that have of late been made in the elementary 
books of our country are highly creditable to its good sense, 
taste, and philosophy, and are an earnest of the ultimate preva- 
lence and perfection of knowledge. In the title of the work 
before us, those improvements are well discriminated. For- 
merly, books that were put into the hands of children were 
‘exercises for the memory’’ merely; now, they are ‘* exer- 
cises for the memory and understanding.” 

No book that we have seen answers the purpose of a 
** Reader” or “ Speaker,” so well as this under review. The 
selections are made with great judgment, and with a laudable 
attention to variety, and contain a great body of useful know- 
ledge and elegant writing. We esteem it an advantage thatsome 
of the most familiar pieces in prose are printed * without any 
other stops than the periods.” ‘Ihis is unquestionably the besg 
way of initiating stiddren into the art of punctuation. The 
E¢ 2 
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yieces are arranged in the following order :—Fables, Selections 
on Natural History, Historical Extracts, Essays miscellaneous, 
moral and relies ious ‘Lhe work is divide d into two parts, prose 
and poctry, both which are filled up under these several heads, 
It is not sufficient to say that Messrs. Hollands have made 
their exiracts from the best authors; they have extracted ther 
choicest parts. ‘Ihey introduce the young student to an ac- 
quaintance with most of our best modern authors, and to some 
who, as we have often lamented, are seldom known within the 
walls ofaschool. ‘Phe youth who shall have read their Selce- 
tions with care will not be a total stranger to any species of 
literature. Yet we felt a little reeretl, on - looking them over, 
‘hatthev containcd no cxtracts in m Shakespeare, the prince of 
poets, and the el ry of the English language. We could have 
wished, also, to have seen among the Historical Extracts some 
of the select parts of our three : wreat hisvortans; such, four in- 
stanec, as Hum e's narration of the rise of the Crusades, Ra- 
hertson’s of the Gowrie Conspiracy, or the escape of Mary 
Queen of Scots tr: ym Loch-Leven C: ‘stle, or her executien, and 
Gibbon’s of the Seven Sleepers. We are aware, at the same 
time, that the authors could not have done all that might have 
beca done, within the limits which they prescribed to them- 
selves, Perhaps they may hereafter publish a second volume ; 
in which case we would recommend them to give extracts from 
aii our great original writers, in order to form in the mind of 
the scholar a just sense of their peculiar che Tpke and a taste 
for their works 3 and this might be done so as by elassing the 
selections in chronological order, be ‘inning with our earliest 
writers and ending with cote inporary ones, to exhibit a concise 
view of th e progress of English style. But it is not for critics 
to became projectors. 


The selections before us are, im our eves, va aluable, on ac- 
count of the ereat number of passages they contain in favour of 
humanity, patri tism and religion. Some of the religious 


pieces, as also, we believe, some of the poetical pieces, are by 
the authors; and it is not to say too much of them to remark 
that they are mferior to few inthe volume. One of them, 
especially, on the infinitude of the divine works, is so excel 
Jent that we much regret our limits will not permit us to ¢x- 
tract it. 

Pretixed to the selections, is a list of books, for the instrue- 
tion of young persons at school, which in consideration of 1 
usefulness, we shall lay before our juvenile readers. 


a Barbau] id's and F dgew orth’s early Lessons, Barbauld's Prose 
Hymns, Sandford and Merton, Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction to the 
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Knowledge of Nature, and Turner's Abstract to the History of the 
Bib! e, may suit the youngest cl: ISses of readers. 

Aikin’s Evenings at Wome, Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistant, Ber- 
quin’s works, Aikin’s Histois of the Year, Aikin’s Arts of Life, Ro- 
binson Crusoe, Wakefield's Mental [mproveme nt, Juvenile Travel- 
Jers and Family Tour, Aikin’s England delineated, Travels of Rolando, 
Goldsmith's larger Geography, &c. are fitted for more advanced 
puy pils. 

« Russel’s Antient and Modern History, Holland's Essays on 
Antient History. Fenelon’s Telemachus and Lives of Antient Philoso- 
yhers, Campe's New Robinson Crusoe, Columbus, Cortez and 
Saseree, Letters from a Nobleman to his Son on the English History, 
J. Adam's (Adams's) History of Britain on Henry's plan, and Priest- 
Jey’s Lectures on History, seem calculated for higher classes. 

“© Telescope’s Philoso phiy, the Scientific Dialogues, Field’s Intro- 
duction to the Use of the Globes, Butler's Exercises upon them, A. 
Adam's Summary of Geography and History, and Gregory’ s Economy 
ot Nature, may contribute io Mitiate young minds in Natural Philo- 


phy and Astronomy. 

x ** Aikin’s Poetry for Children, the xe &e. at pth ial 
Poetry explained, and Aikin’s Letters on E -nglish Poetry, may form an 
elegant taste. Barbauld’s Selections from the Tatler, Spectator and 
Guardian, Aikin’s Letters to his Son, Chapone’s Letters, Priestley's 
Institutes, Paley’s Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity, 
together with Watts’s View of Scripture History, Field's Set of 
Questions to the New Testament, and Wellbeloved’s Devotional 
Exercises, may fi!] the mind with moral and re ligious knowledge, aud 
influence it to the practice of virtue and piety.” 


Having eiven our opinion of this work so fully, we shall 
conclude with recommending it earnestly to those who direct 
the studies of youth, and wish to possess a great deal of in- 
structive and pleasant reading i a small coimpass. 


ARTICLE IIIf. 


An E’ssay on the Excellence of Christian Knowledge; with 
an appeal to Christians, on the propriety of using every 
means for iis promotion, By &. d. Cov, A. M. Button, 
ls. 6d. 1806. 


Tus is a sensible, well-written tract on the subject of cal- 
vinistic theology, which the author considers as equivalent to 

‘ Christian Knowledve.” He defines Christian Know ledee, 
somewhat loosely, to be “the knowledge of Jesus C hrist, or 
a just apprehension of the nature of his mission into this 
world, and a cordial reception of h's doctrines into the heart.” 
He then lays down the docirine of the atonement as the foun- 
dation of christianity, and endeavOurs to shew its reason- 
ableness. This i is, we think, unwise; for though if it were a 
doctrine of scripture 1 men would undoubtedly be bound 1 
believe it, it is surely preposterous to attempt to prove that , 
Is reconcilable either to justice or to common sense! 
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The excellence of Christian Knowledge, consists, according 
to Mr. Cox, in its being * remarkably adapted to the condition 
of a fallen creature——in its having an humiliating effect 
in its influence on the heart—in its capability of being 
communicated to the weakest capacity—in its being supremely 
serviceable in the hour of death, and essentially connected 
with our immortal interests—and in its changing the rude 
aspect of the world, by promoting the interests of civilization, 
order, learning and freedom.” ‘The means of promoting it 
recommended by the author are ** Sabbath schools and Missi- 
onary Societies.” 

We wonder at Mr. Cox’s relating the story of the Hon, 
Francis Newport on the authority of such a book as ** Ryland 
of Northampion’s Death-bed Terrors of an Infidel,” and at 
his repeating the stupid calumny of Voltaire’s dying, like 
Francis Spira, distracted with the certain knowledge of his 
going to Hell! Really such defences of christianity are not 
wanted, and they are as futile as they are needless, 





«« Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
“ ‘Tempus eget. r 





If Mr. Cox wishes to attain honorable fame and sterling use- 
fulness we would advise him (and perhaps he will not despise 
the counsel of old friends) to consult otlier authors, and to 
resort (and we know he is capable of resorting) to other and 
better modes of argumentation. His classical taste qualifies 
him to succeed such men as Mr. Robinson and Mr. Hall,* but 
if he would gain distinguished eminence let him study after the 
original and vigorous cloquence of one, and the liberality and 
choristian simplic ty of the other of his predecessors. 

We conclude with a brief extract from the Lssay. 


“« Tt must be acknowledged on all hands, that christianity has been 
the means of rescuing from oblivion the immortal writings of the an- 
tients. ‘Those who professed it were inspired with a peculiar regard 
fur the oriental language of the Bible, which first induced them to 
preserve every volume, whether of taste, learning or criticism in 
which it was to be found, and, by a natural association, books of a 
similar kind in other languages. While the works of Greek and 
Roman literature were, in the middle ages, hurried along, by the im- 
petuous torrent of ignorance and barbarity, towards the guiph of ruin, 
the monastic order rendered an essential service to mankind, by 
enatching them trom the threatened destruction. Amidst the perpetual 
wars and licentious havoc of the dark ages, the classics were chelterell 
in the peaceful and unmolested walls of different monasteries, where 
they were faithtully deposited til] the revival of letters, for, in the worst 
of mes, a happy superstition (if the term may be allowed) secured 


* We understand that Mr. Cox has been gnanimously chosen pastas of the 
Batt Congregauion, Cambridge, 
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these abodes from the violent incursions of barbarian ferocity. It 
cannot be denied, that literature has been essentially conducive to the 
interests of freedom, by cultivating the taste, impro\ ing the manners 
and enlightening the mind; consequently christianity, which inspired 
the love of learning, may be justly considered as the nurse of freedom.” 





ARTICLE IV. 


A Letter addressed to a Svevety of Protestant Dissenters tn 
the West of England. By James Hews Bransby, pp. 


~ ‘ 3 . ae 
27, Is. Vidler, 1SO6. 


mis 


Tuts excellent letter addressed by Mr. B. to his former con- 
gregation at Moreton Hampstead, Devon, was sent, in the 
first place, for msertion in our work; but, exceeding the limits 
we are constrained to set to miscellaneous communications 
was by us recommended to be printed in a separate form. We 
are flattered with the reflection that our opinion may, probably, 
have contributed to induce the author to publish so edifying 
an epistie. . 

Mr. B. takes for the ground-work of the Letter, Titus ii. x. 
Adorn the Doctrine of God our Saviour in all things; and 
oints out the methods whereby the precept of the Apostle may 
be fulfilled; as 1. by a regular and serious attendance on the 
ordinances of religion, 2. by forming: an intimate acquaintance 
with divine truth, 3. by active exertions to diffuse the know- 
ledge and spirit of religion, and, 4. by the charms of personal 
holiness, by purity of heart and uprightness of life. These 
topics are handled with great liveliness of manner, and sim- 
plicity of style. ‘The letter will be read with great pleasure by 
all who unite to their admiration of rational religion, a convic- 
tion of its importance, and of its connection with true holiness 
and eternal happiness. 

The unexpected length of some of the preceding artic'es, and an unusual quan- 
tity of temporary matter, oblige us to defer the continuation of the review of 
Kenrih's Sermons to our next number; in which, it is our intention, to insert the 
whole of it. 





MONS. CUVIER’S EULOGY ON DR. PRIESTLEY. 

ee need not to assure our readers that we have not been at the pains to procure 
and translate the fol owing oration from our approbation of M. Cuvier’s censures 
on Dr. Priestley’s character asa theologian. On that subject he is a. little com- 
petent to form a judgment, as an English peasant would be on the variou subjects 
discussed in the National Institute. We have selected the /ulegy for the Monthly 
Repository partly as a literary curiosity, and partly, we confess, as a set-off against 
the unqualitied censures passed on “Dr. Priestley, by certain northern writers who 
affect to wonder. (wise souls!) that the world should so long have mistakes him 
tor a philosopher ! Eprroa.} 
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EULOGY ON DR. PRIESTLEY. 


Yistorical Eulogy of Joveph Priestley ; 
read at the pubic sitting of the Na‘- 
onal Institute, in the department of 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
the sth Messidor, 13th year, by G. 
Cuvier, perpetual Secretary. 

Gentlemen, 

1 am called to address you on the life 

and writings of Dr. Joseph Priestley, an 
p lish Clerzyman, who was born at 

Fie!dhead near Biistol", in 1728, anddied 

at Phi adelphia in 184. 

Hlisgreat d/scoverie. in natural philo- 
sophy procured him from the Academy 
of sciences, at Paris, the appellatic n of 
farcign member of that society ; and the 
National Insti-ute was eacer to associate 
him with itself in the same character. 
be belonsed to most of the Academies 
of science, and in all the citics in which 
they exist, the homage | now render to 
hms memory, ha, perhaps already been 


‘ 
This flattering unsnimity will appear 
| more encouraging to the friends of 
science, will prove still more certainly the 
wresi tilde influence of real merit, when 
they reflect that he who receives this 
honour employed no address, no ac. om- 
modating policy, to obtain it; that his 
whole lile was spent in controversy ; that 
he ever seemed totake delight in com- 
bating predominant opimens, and that 
he attacked the dearest interests of cer- 
tuin orders of men 

That extreme arderr in defer ling his 
sentiments rendered hin, it ts truce, the 
object of implacable hatred. Ile was 
lomg exposed to every speci 
tly the vi tim of ine 


ny; he was irequently 

human persecution. A mob, excited by 

the fal chur of his ¢ mics, ck troyed 

n one day the fruit of al) his labours; and 
. 


country thae 
he found at po sible to abate the fury of 
his persecuto ss But wher his own coun- 
trymen seemed to abandon him, several 
uations were forward to offer him an 
asylum; and even at this 


ist the principal lite ary in- 


he ho abl] “ 


hoement, wl 


*‘titution of a pec pe t war with his nae 
tive country, are rendering him, by my 


tiuouth, the lest, sad tribute which is paid 
to aliits members, |} cho'd wi:hin these 
walls many whom he has opposed, who 
are we? .? ste ‘ =+ . ! , 

are ye. Ubseng with ie, ana compicting 


h 5 mvbps YY ther ecne oi rare, 


hilo v will have roti mg to fear 
from its short hted ecnemic-, whi st 


® Fieldivecd i. pear Lee 


such a recompense awaits the man wh® 
shall have enlarged the noble edifice of 
human knowledge; whilst genius, in 
thus serving the cause «f mankind at 
arge, is able to free itse!f from the 
shackles of petty. local relations; in 
short, whilst the discovery of some un- 
known truths atones for the belief of opi- 
nions which are chimerical, extraordina- 
ry, perhaps even deugerous ;—for [ 
ought not to conceal that amongst the opi- 
nions of Priestley, all these are to be 
found 

In fact, his history wil! exhibit, if Imay 
so speak, two men, of distinct, and ab 
most opposite character 

‘The first, a circum pet philosopher, 
examines those objects alone which come 
within the limits of experience ; employs 
only a strict and caut‘ous mode of reason- 
ing; fosters in his mind no prejucice, uo 
love of system; seeks truth atone, what- 
ever it may be, and «eld m fails to divco- 
vertruth, and toestablish it in the most 
solid and luminous manner. : 

The other, a daring theologian, rashly 
prices into the greatest mysteries ; con- 
temns the faith of ages ; rejects the most 
revered autho ities; commences disputant 
with pre-conceived ideas, which he en- 
deavours to extend rather than to exam- 
ine. and to syppo t which he falls into the 
most contradicto:y hypotheses. 

The first cal ly iesigns to the scruti- 
ny of the learned, opinions which make 
their way with facility, and crown him 
with undi-puted glory.—The second en- 
virons himse!f with hostile preparations ; 
he :rms himself with erudition and me- 
taphysics; he attacks every sect; he 
shaic«s the foundation of every dogma; 
he alarms the conscience by his apparent 
eagerness to subdue it. 

it is against the servant of Heaven, 
against the minister of peace, that earthly 
weapons are employed ; it is he who is 
accu ed of stiring up hatred, of calling 
for vengeance, and producing di-order 

The mere philo opher gains universal 
respect : every one allows that he defends 
truth by reason alone, that his discoveries 
are used but for the welfare of man, that 
his writings display nothing but gentle- 
ness and modesty. 

Obliged as I am, gentlemen, to make 
you acquainted with the whole of Priest- 
ley’s character, it is incumbent on me to 
represent him asa divine, as a metaphye 
sician and as a politician: | shall not, 
however, mi-teke the peculiar c.aims of 
my office; 1 shall not forget that it was 
the philocopher who was a member of the 
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National Inctitute, and that his reseorche¢ present to the eye in a commodious mane 
ou «to be the principal object of ner the origin and the fall of every state, 
our ntion. and the period comprised in the life of 
wer eur jist he will probably every cele! - nm. deserved univers 
\ a natur dist he will probably every celeb:ated man, deserved universal 
a imo t intere tine to Europe and to reception. Tis lectures on hi tory in- 
posterity. He has himself said that, for dicate all the intelligence, all the knowe 
acquiring durable reputation, the worksof ledge requisite for studying with ad- 


‘ ce are as su" rior to all other . as the 
laws of nature are superior to the orga 
and that of all the 
vertul 


nization of societies ; 

ssmen who have been mos: po 
in Great Britain, none riva's in celebrity @ 
Bacon,a Newton, or a Boyle | he ase 
sertion is pernaps too strong; yet I 
would have been happy if this maxim had 
been ever present tothe mind of Priest- 
ley: but he is not the first great man 
whose disposition was uncoutroled by his 
judement. 
Wt is, however, important to remark 
that hiseccentric opinions had no effect on 
his conduct, and that all the events of 
his life (if we except the undeserved mis- 
fortunes which embittered his declining 
years) were simple and unvaried. ‘This 
is cufftciently proved by the catalogue of 
his works: when you hear that he com- 
posed more than a hundred volumes, you 
will imagine that he mixed little with the 
world, and that his hstory chicily con- 
sists in the analysis of his works. 

His father wasatradesman. is first 
tutor wes a couniry clergyman. After 
some years passed in study, he obtained 
a situation in a college called the War- 
ru gt m ac idemy. He afterwards accept- 
ed the office of pastor of a dissenting 
church at Leeds, a townin the vicinity 
of his native place. Lord Shelburne, 
the Secretary of state, since Marquis of 
Lansdown, having heard of his merit, 
induced him to undertake the education 
of his eldest son, who was well known 
under the name of Lord Wycomb. and 
who has now succeeded to the title of his 
father. At the end of seven years he left 
the hou-e of this nobleman, and resumed 
the pa toral character amongst the dis- 
senters at Birmingham, with whom he 
remained eleven years, until the time of 
those persecutions which compelled him 
to quit the place, and which soon deter 
mined him to seek a shelter in the United 
States. ‘This is a short, vet comprehen- 
sive account of his private life: the history 
of lis writings is more important, and 
requires more ample detail 

H-» began hi: literary career with works 
of in truction. An English grammar, the 
first of his productions, »s stil used in 
many schools in Great Britain is his- 
porical and biog aphical charts, which 

VUl, I. 


n 
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ntage the revo utions of empires. His 
lectures on oratory and criticism are ac 
counted very usetul directors for young 
people. 

His first work: on natural philosophy 
were likewise in the didactic form, the 
hi tory of electricity, the history of optics, 
and the elements of perspective. 


pa 
vi 


lin had just 


‘ 
philosophy with additional splendor, and 
had applied it with the boldest hand to 


purposes, appeared the history 
of ele tricity; that work, # clear and ace 
curate summary of all that had hitherto 
been done, was translated into several 
langua es, and began toextend the repue 
tation of Priestley in forcien countries. 
But quitting the ungrateful task of 
bringing to light the discoveries of other 
men, he soon took his station amongst 
original philosophers. 


pract ical pu 


His inquiries concerning the different 
sorts of air have es secially entitled him 
to this honor, and —s established the 
most durable monument of his glory. 


It had long been known that air is emit 
ted by various bodies, and absorbed by 
others in certain circumstances. It had 
been observed that the air which is found 
at the bottom of wells, and that which 
arises from liquors in a state of fermen- 
tation, extinguishes flame, and is de- 
structive to animals. In mines, also, a 
light air was known to exist, which com- 
monly rises to the top of the vaults, and 
someiime takes fire with a loud exploe 

ion: the first of these had been called 


fixed air, and the other inflammable air, we 


now distinguish them by the names of 
carbonic acid gas and hydr gene gas Ca- 
vendi:h had determiumed the specifi¢ 
weight of these airs; Black had disco- 
vered that itis the fixedair which renders 
lime and alkalis effervescent; and Berge 
mann had found out that it is of an agid 
nature: such was the knowledge acquire 
ed when Priestley undertook this subject, 
and treeted it witha felicity peculiar to 
himeell. ' 

His dwelling at Leeds being near a 
brewhouse, he had the curiosity to ex- 
amine the fixed air exhaled by the beer 
in fermentation; the deleterious power of 
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or 
~s’ 
that air with respect to animals, and its 
effect on the flame of a candle. 

The experiments he had made having 
produced striking results, : proceeded 
to a similar examination of the influm- 
mable air. 

Fndeavouring afterwards 
all the circumstances in wh: 
airs are apparent, he soon remarked 
that in variows instances of combustion, 
especially in the calcination of metals, the 
mature of the air in which the operation 
is performed is changed, without the pro- 
duction of cither fized, or inflammable 
air. Hence his discovery of a third 
cies of noxious air, which he denomi- 
mated pilogsticated air, and which has 
since been called aszotic 

He made use of smal! animals in tr 


aan 


te ascertain 
h tl ese two 


Tas 
gas. 


the pernicious effect of these different 
sorts of air, and consequently was obhyed 
to inflict torment on sensitive beings : his 
disposition is manifest in the joy he felt 


in the discovery of a fourth species of air, 
which enabled him to omit these cruel 
experiments; this is the 
which has the property of suddenly dim 
mishing the volume of every other air 
with which it is mixed, nearly in the pro- 
i in which the other is calculated 
or respiration; and is therefore a mea- 
sure, to a certain degree, of the salubrity 
of different airs. 

This discovery, the origin of eudiome- 
try, was of the greatest importance: a 
measure of this kind was requisite for 
every branch of natural philosophy ; and 
it might have been made particularly use- 
ful in the practice of physic, if any scien- 
tific process were not introduced with so 
much difficulty even into the exercise of 
arts which are the most scientific. 

Combustion, fermentation, respiration, 
putrefaction, produced sometimes fixed 
air, sometimes inflammable air, sometimes 
phiogisticated air; there existed then an 
infinite number of causes, tending to vi- 
tiate the air, yet its purity had not been 
sensibly dimiui: hed during the leagth of 
tame in which those causes had operated ; 
it was therefore evident that nature pos. 
sessed some method of continually restor- 
ing that purity. 

@riesticy found that this was effected 
by the property which he observed in ve- 
getables, pontye the atmospheric air 
during the day, by decomposing the fixed 
air; this property isthe key to the whole 
wegetable economy, and, regarded in con- 
nection with the tendency of animals to 
deprave the air by respiration, it partly 
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shewed at that time what has since 
more fully developed, that the spring 
life consists principally in a perpetual 
transformation of clastic fluids. 

Thus the discoveries respecting the na- 
ture of airs, opened a new field of enquiry 
concerning living bodies; they arted 
new light to phystolocy and physic: and 
in a short time that light became still mo.¢ 
vivid. 

Having applied the heat of a burning. 
glass to some lime of mercury, Priestley 
had the satisfaction of obtaining unmixed 
that portion of the atmospheric air, calcu- 
lated for respiration, which is consumed 
by ammmals, restored by vegetables, and 
changed by combustion: he gave it the 
name of dephlozisticated air. 

The other airs which are different from 
the common air extinguished lights ; this 
caused them to burn witha vivid flame, 
and with amazing rapidity ; animals were 
destroyed by the others; in this they lived 
longer without the necessity of having it 
renewed than even in the common air, 
and their faculties seemed to derive from 
it unusual energy. For a little while it 
was thought that a new mean of exciting, 
and possibly of prolonging life, or at ‘east, 
that an unfailing remedy for the genera- 
lity of pulmonary complaints, was found 
out. 

This hope was fallacious ; but still the 

dephlogisticated air is one of the most ad- 
mirable discoveries of the ecighteent! 
century. It is that air, now called oxy- 
gene, which is regarded by modern 
chymistry as the most universal agent of 
nature. By it all combustion, all calcie 
nation is eflected ; it enters into the com- 
position of all the acids; it is one of the 
elements of water, and the great reservouwr 
of fire; it affords us almost all the artifi- 
cial heat employed in the arts, and in 
common life; in respiration, it gives to 
all animal bodies their natural heat and 
chief principles of motion ; the energy of 
various sorts of animals is proportioned te 
the force with which it acts upon them ; 
there is no period of the growth of vege- 
tables in which it does not combine with, 
or escape from them in several ways ; 1a 
a woid, scareely any phenomenon in chy- 
mistry and vegetable and animal phys:o- 
logy can be perfectly explained without 
it. 

Ihave given but a slight sketch of 
Priestley's most remarkable discoveries ; 
want of time obfiges me to omit a great 
number, which would themselves afford 
rich materials for another eulogy. Each 
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his experiments became, either in his 


ef 
own hand: or in those of other naturalists, 
rce of instructive consequences; and 
- are still some amongst them which 
have not been considered with all the at- 


a sou 
cher 
tention they claim,—some which will 
perhaps one day unfold a new order of 
unportant truths. 

This work excited general interest ; it 
was translated into every language; the 
most eminent naturalists repeated, varied, 
and made comments on hi, experiments 
The Royal Society, on the appeerance of 
his first volume, presented bum with 
Copley’s Medal, which is given for the 
best work of natural philosophy, pub- 
lished during the year. This medal is of 
li:tle intrin.ic value, but the English con- 
sider it the noble:t reward attainable by 
scientificmen. The Academy of Paris 
conferred on him a reward not less noble, 
and, on account of its infrequency, more 
d ficult to obtain, the title of one of 
eight foreign members; a title to which 
all the learned men in Europe aspire. 
The list of those members begins with 
Newton, Leibnitz, and Peter the Great, 
and it has at no time been dishonoured by 
the names afterwards inserted. 

The modest Priestley was astonished 
at the glory he had acquired, and at the 
multitude of admirable discoveries which 
nature seemed to have reserved for him 
alone; forgetting that her favours were 
not gratuitous; that the truths she had so 
satisfactorily revealed were extorted by 
his indefatigable perseverance and ingeni- 
ousmethods of interrogation. Other men 
are careful to conceal what they owe to 
chance ; Priestley seems willing to atiri- 
bute every thing to its influence ; he tells 
with unexampled candor, how often it 
assisted him unperceived by himse!f, and 
how often he was in possession of new 
substances without observing them ; nor 
, he ever conceal those erroneous 
views by which he had sometimes been 
actuated, and which had been corrected 
by experience alone. 

These confessions did honour to his 
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modesty, without digarming envy. 
They whose opinions and methodical 
plans had led to no discoveries, called 
hin a mere experimenter, W ithout system 
or arrangement: it is not surprising, 
said they, that from so large a number of 
Essays and combinations, there should 
proceed some fortunate results. 

But real philosophers, knowing that 
repeated efforts are invariably the price 
of those fortunate suggestions which pre- 
duce and regulate other ideas, were not 
the dupes of these selfi-h critics; and 
they who delight to increase our admi- 
ration by the advantageous light in 
which they place the great discoveries 
they have made, are not displeased 
with them who, like Priestley, chuge 
rather to accelerate our enjoyment, by 
exhibiting their discoveries as they arise, 
and ingenuously relating their compli- 
cated proceedings. 

Such was the effect of Priestley’s mode 
of writing. His book is not an assem- 
blaze of theorems deduced from each 
other, as they might have been conceive 
ed in the eternal mind; it is a mere jour- 
nal of his thoughts in all their irregulari- 
ty; it shews usa man groping at first in 
profound darkness; then discerning every 
gleam of light, and endeavouring to at- 
tract and to reflect it; sometimes led 
astray by i/lusive meteors, but arriving at 
length at a boundless and fertile region. 

Should we be sorry if the great in- 
structors of mankind, if Archimedes, if 
Newton, had in the same manner admit- 
ted usto their confidence. When New- 
ton was asked by what means he had ar- 
rived at such wonderful discoveries, he 
answered, by much thinking. What 
pleasure should we derive from ss 
the long train of thought from whic 
Newton derived that great idea which is, 
if | may so speak, the soul of all his suc- 
cessors! His books enable us to appre- 
ciate the powers of nature; but it is only 
when we thus behold it in action, that we 
can perfectly know the finest work of 
nature—the genius of a great man. 


[To be continued. ] 


OBITUARY. : 


MRS, MARY CAPPE, sister of the 
late Rev. Newcome Cappe, lately at York 
in the 73d year of her age. Few perhaps 
through the course of a long life ever 
trod the path of humble duty with more 
undeviating steps, and her reward even in 
vus world was great. The testimony of 


an approving conscience enabled her to 
sustain a long and painful illness with 
exemplary fortitude. She was supported 
through the whole by christian hopes 
and christian promises, and she met the 
approach of death without anxiety and 
without fear. 
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RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND POLITICO- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


~~ ee ee 


RELIGIOUS. 

UNITARIAN BOOK SOCIFTY — 
The annual meeting of this society was 
held on Thursday, April roth \ set 
mon (the first delivered before the .ociety 
was preached in the morning at Es ex- 
street Chapel by the Rev. Thomas Be'- 
sham, which, at the earnest request of 
many who heard it, will be speedily sub- 
mitted to th Nearly fifty per- 
sons sat down afterwards to dinner at the 
New London Tavern. Several new and 
respectable names were added to the ist 
of sub ribers. A geis ral satisfaction was 
expressed at the plan, then first acted upon 
by the socicty, of having a sermon on 
the day of the annua! meeting. “Phe so- 
ciety has now exited upwards of 15 
years, and has disbursed in books the sum 
of 3000). 

WIDOWS’ FUND. ~ The anniversary 
of this excellent institum n, fo: the relief 
of the widows of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three denominations, 
was held on Thursday, t7thint. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Toller, of Ketteri g, preached 
the sermon to the society, in the meeting- 
house, Old Jewry; subject — The Widou 
of Noein, He was pressingly solicited to 
publish it bout eighty subscribers and 
friends to the institution dined together 
at the New London ‘Tavern. New sub- 
“ riptions to the amount of 13 | were 
Collected at the div ner. 

UNITARIAN FUND —The half years 
ly general meeting of this Society wiil be 
held on Thursday, May 29, at six o clock 
in the evening, at the New London Ta 
vern, Cheapside, where, it is hoped, all 
the subscribers and friends to the institu- 
tion will attend. 

GENERAL BAPTISTS’ ASSEM. 
BLY.—The annual avsembly of the Ge- 
neral B uptists will be held, as u ual, on 
W hit-T uesday, May 27. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Mr Moon, 
of Deptford. Religious service to begin 
at 11 o'clock in the forenoon 

We understand that a Deputation from 
the Dissenting Ministers has waited on 
Mr Windham, to express their hopes that 
in his new army bill, as far as it relates 
to the armed inhabitants, he will not in- 
sist on Sunday- Drilling. This expression 
of their wishes was very courteously ree 


ceived, 


e public 


The anniversary of the London Mise 
stonary Society will be held in Lendon en 
Wednesd: vy, May 14, the two fol. 
y ‘The minister. already ene 
gaged to pr ach on tha’ occa ion are, the 
Kev. Mr. Bradley, of Manchester; the 
Rev. Mr. Charles, of bala; and the Rev. 
Mr. boxzue, of Ge port, whose discourse 
is intendec an addres. to Chri tians in 
bchalf of the Jews. A mini ter of the 
¢ tabli-hmcnt is also to preach. 

The A iatic Se ciety aud the Collese of 
Fort William have united m granting an 
annual stipend of 4sol. to the Prote tant 
Missionaries in Ben a, toward defraying 
the expense of publishing the orig mal text 
of the most antient Shaun crit writings, 
and particularly of the Vedas, with an 


lowi X ar ,) ‘. 


eli h translation. 
The Rev ir. Choudius Buchanan Vice 
Provest of the Cotlege « f Fort William, 
is about to proceed to Cochin, on the 
coa t of Malabar, tor the purpose of ex- 
amining the anticnt Jewish MSs _pre- 
served in the -yna ogue of the Jews, at 
that place. The MSS. are represet ted 
to be of a very high antiquity, being sup- 
posed to contain that portion of the crips 
tures which was written before the first 
dispersion of the Jews. A collation of 
them. with the l.uropean copics, has ben 
lony, desired by the learned. ther ob- 
ject of Dr. Bu hanan’. mission will be, to 
it quire into the state of the native € hris- 
tian churches in the provinces of ‘Trav n- 
core and Malabar; particularly of the 
thirty-five congregations denominated by 
the Roman Catholics the schismatic 
churches. ‘These Christians refuse com- 
munion with the Romish church, and 
adhere to the simple ritual of an early 
age. They are noticed in history as early 
as the fourth century, and are supposed 
to have emi rated from Syria and Chal- 
dea. At this day the Syro-Chaldaic lan- 
guage is u ed in their churches, and their 
li urpy is composed m that languege and 
character. / greeably to instructions re- 
ceived fiom the ecc esiastical authorities 
at home, a report is to be made on the 
constitution and doctrine of these churc h- 
es, with a view to ascertain how far it 
may be the duty of the Engli-h church 
to recoenize the Christians of Malabar, 
now that they have become subjects of 
the British empire. The churches have 














been governed, for fourteen hundred 
years, by a re gular succession of bishops, 
whose ordination (by the patriar_h of An- 
tioch) is acknow ledged by the church of 
England. Another subject of literary re- 
search offers itself amone these antient 
Christians When the Portuecwe e first 
arrived in India, they burned the writ. 
ines and records found in the Christian 
churches and amongst them, says a Ro- 
mish author, apostolical monu- 
ments, in order to destroy the evidences 
of their antiquity, and force them to an 
ynion, But it has been stated recently, 
by a respecteble authority, that certain 
antient manuscripts in the Chaldaic lan- 
guage are yet preserved in the councry of 
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LITERARY. 
Miss Hamilton is again employed on a 


work on education, in a series of Letters 
to the Daughter of a Nob'eman, on the 
formation of moral and religious prin- 
ciples. 


he 


The following book, de igned for t 
use of young persons, and for the Lord’.- 
day employment of schools, is, we are 
lappy to say, nearly ready for publica- 
tion :—‘* An Introduction to the Geogra- 
phy of the New Testament, comprising 
a summary chronological and geographi- 
cal view of the events recorded respect- 
ing the ministry of our Saviour; with 
Questions for Examination, and an ac- 
cented Index: accompanied with Maps.” 
By the Rev. Lant Carpenter, Exeter. 

[he venerable Dr. Hurney has. we are 
happy to state, obtained a pension from 
his Majesty of 2001. per annum—a good 
omen, as has been remarked, of the re- 
spect which the present administration 
entertain for literature. 

We hear, also, that Mr. Campbell— 
author of that truly classical poem the 
** Pleasures of Hope,”—has been offered 
apension of something more than rool. 
a year. 

An Almanac for the present year has 
been printed at Constantinople, being the 
first ever published in that city, though a 
neg. oflice was established there so 
ong ago as the year 1716, from which 
many books have been issued. 

Madame Lavoisier has coliected in two 
volumes, under the tit ¢ of Memoirs on 
Chymi try, ali that is left of a work 
which her husband was printing when 
France and the sciences had the misfor- 
tune to lose him. 

The Hindoostanee Dictionary, so long 
expected by oriental students, is now rea- 
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dy for the press. It wi'l compose two 
{by Dr. Wile 


» - ' 
quarto voiumes, to be edited | 


ham Hunter and Ensivn William Mace 
dougall, and published under the patrons 


age of the college of Fort William, 

The antient insc iptions and valuable 
manuscripts collected by Dr. Francis bus 
chanan, in Mysore, have been committed 
to Mr. Carey. of the col eg: of Fort Wile 
d into £ngiish under 

Among the nanue 


liam, to be translate 
his “Upc rinte: dance. ; 
scripts are a history of the fir t arrivai of 
the Portuguese in India, by a contempo- 
rary Eimdoo Writer; and a hi tory of 
the rajahs of Mysore. 

Captain Char es otewar., as itant Pere 
sian protessol , 15 formun. a cataio ue of the 
oriental books and manuscripts beiony ug 
to Tippoo’s ubrary. an the college of gore 
William. Hle has discovered in that li- 
brary a va uable work in the Persian iane 
guege, ieler.ed to by Dow and Orme as 
necessary for the illustration of an im- 
portant period in oriental history, aud 
which was ought for in Hindoostan by 
those historiaus without succes. It is 
the history of emperor Aurungzebe, from 
the 11th year of his reign to his death, 
an interval of forty years, writicn by the 
learned Mahommud Saki; being a cone 
tinuation of Mahommud Kazim’ history 
of the first ten years of that prince. 

Mr. Porson, proless¢ r of Greek in the 
university of Cambriage, i» appointed li- 
brarian to the London Institution, 

At the annua! cour: of the Sicrra Leone 
Company, held on Maich 2), a pian for 
educating in knglana sore children, nae 
tives of Africa, was revived. A few ycarg 
ago, Mr. Macaulay, the pre ent ectctary 
of the Company, on hi, return from the 
colony wheie he had been ROvernor, 
brought with him several young Afri- 
cans, and very benevo.ently promoted a 
subscription for their educauon, ‘This 
gent cman’s zeal was not seconded as it 
deserved; and the piace chosen for the 
residence of the Africans on Clapham 
Common proved fatal to their coustitue 
Hons m too hiany in tances, We trust 
that this renewed zeab, with the advane 
tage of expericn e, will accomplisl in 
some good degree the benevolent object 
of cominunicating vauable Knowicdge to 
a clas of our {cliow-creatures, to whom 
we have hitherto communicated very lite 
tle except vice and jusery. ‘1 bat these 
young pupils wili be unlikely to ate 
tain‘to the plan simple punciples of 
Chritianity we afe aware ; yet 
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a vat superiority over the immoralities 
cf Pagan worship, in whatever shape the 
inventions of men have exhibited it. 

Luther's Monument.—The ociety at 
Mansfeld has already reeeived sixteen 
thousand crowns subscription money.— 
The friends of the undertaking, it is said, 
have proposed so many projects for car- 
rying the plan into execution, that some 
of them appear ridiculous. For instance, 
some have proposed the moncy should be 
employed in publishing a new and splen- 
did edition of all his works; others wish 
ta establish a school in which his doc- 
trine should be cultivated ; but it is ft- 
nally agreed upon to erect a monument 
to his memory, in brass or marble. ‘The 
outlines of three plans offered to the so- 
cicty have been published; one of them 
came from an artist at Copenhagen; 
another from an architect of Dresden, 
and a third from a Catholic. 

Le Museum Antique of Wieland, after 
having been suspended some time, has 
appeared with new eclat at the house of 
M. H.+Gessner, bookseller, at Zurich. 

‘he first number contains a dissertation 
upon the son of Euripides, and a transla- 
tion in rhime of the Helena, of the same 
author. ‘The second, a translation of 
four characters of ‘Theophrastus, with in- 
structive notes by M. Hattinger—with 
the Oedipus translated into verse by M. 
Jacobs. ‘The birds of Aristophanes, by 
M. Wieland, are promi.ed in a future 
number. ‘The author of the Aytraits des 
Archives Litterairea, No. 24, ob-erve ’ 
that Wicland has been called the Vol- 
taire of Germany; an enlozium which 
many people in France think exazgerated, 
while others on the contrary have made 
the comparison the subject of an ontra- 
geous censure upon M, Wieland. But 
the fact is, that with some traits of re- 
semblance these two celebrated men haye 
too much essential difference in their cha- 
racteis to admit of comparison. 

Pranslation is very actively pursued in 
ftaly : at Venice, a new translation of 
Du Genie du Christian lmMhe, the genius of 
Christianity is announced by G. B. Ala- 
manni—At Milan, the Eng ich Univer- 
sal History i< coming fo.ward.— Art Bres- 
cia, two volumes of a new translation of 
Titus Livius have been published by L. 
Mabril.- At Rome, Li’ Bsprit de I’ His 
tetre, written by M. Ferrand. Medi- 
cite, Ag iculture and Commerce, like- 
Wise occupy a number of pens. 

‘The Gazette of Mantua has also been 
renewed, which having previously existed 





above a century, had experienced a came 
plete interruption for the last ten years, 

A French translation of Blackstone's 
Commentaries upon the Laws of Enuge 
land, with notes, has been proposed at 
Paris, by L. Goldsmith, to be published 
by subscription. 

The celebrated Dr. Gall was lately at 
Munster, where his Lectures are said to 
have been attended by the principal mili- 
tary officers and persons of distinction; 
among them the prince bi.hop, and se- 
veral monks; a number of ladies, and 
professional men of several! classes. It is 
added, that medical men, and the clergy 
in particular, exert themselve: to the ute 
mot in contributing to the doctor’s 
means of investigation. 

A German translation of Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ts announced in most of 
the continental literary journals of last 
month. This work is recommended 
upon the consideration of the strong re« 
semblance between the political events 
of the present day, and some of those de- 
scribed by that lummmous historian. 

A Charitable Institution has been lately 
opened at Paris, called the Asylum of Pro- 
vidence, for the maintenance of a certain 
number of the aged of both sexes; and 
to sc've as a schoo! of instruction for 
young females in indigent circumstances, 
‘The French journals say, that upwards 
of thirty of the Sisters of Charity have 
fallen victims to their zeal in attendin 
some of the Russian prisoners, sick a 
wounded. 

POLITICO-RELIGLOUS. 

Extinstion of the Popedom.——\t appears 
that the condition of the pope is about to 
be materially affected by the revolutions 
taking place on the Continent. It is said 
that he is to be removed from Kome to 
Venice, of which place he is to be consti- 
tuted Patriarch! Preparations are there 
making to receive him. By this mea- 
‘ure he will cease to be a political prince, 
and will fall in the same manner, and by 
the same gradation, that he rose. ‘This 
is the walk of Providence. The day of 
“the Man of Sin” is come to a close. 
Our readers will rejoice with us tha 
“ Babylon the Great is fallen.” 

It seems that the Irish Catholics, en- 
couraged by the present liberal admini- 
stration, are very much disposed to pre- 
fer their claims to government. We 
hope they will not be precipitate, nor en- 
deavour to hurry their advocates in pows 

cF lato a measure of such vast import 








ance; and we trust, on ‘the other hand, 
that should the matter come before par- 
liament, Mr. Fox will not sacrifice the 
hanours of a twenty years’ struggle in 
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the cause of freedom by ary concession 
(however speciously it may be argued 
on) to prejudice or power, 


LA 


‘ATIONS, 


C 


f 
RELIGIOUS, 


Select Sermons, translated from the 
original French of Louis Bourdaloue. 
7». 6d, boards. 

The Character of Christ as the Wit- 
ness to the Truth, consideied and applied 
ina Sermon, preached at Crediton, Sep- 
tember 6, 1792, to the Society of Unita- 
rian Christians, established in the West of 
England. By Joshua Toulmin, 4. M. 
(D. Dj) Second Edjtion. To which are 
added, Some ‘Thoughts on the true Con- 
struction of Deuteronomy xxxi. 22, 23. 

Vindication of the Presbyterian Form 
of Church Government, in a Series of 
Letters to Mr. Innes. By the Rev. J. 
Brown. 12mo. 38. 6d. boards. 

The Christian’s Companions in Retire- 
ment; or a Selection of Books on the 
great Truths and Practice of the Christian 
Religion. 1s. 

An Historical View of Christianity— 
containing select Passages from Scrip- 
ture, with a Commentary. By the late 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. and Notes by 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, Voltaire, 
and others. 4to. 12s. boards. 

A Sermon preached before the House 
of Lords on the late Fast-day by the 
Lord Bi:hop of Bristol. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons Alexander Halliday, M.D. 
$vo. 6s. boards. 

One Volume of Occasional Sermons and 
Charges. By the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, 
D.D. tos. 6d. 

Trois Propositions sur Il’Fglise de 
France, etablic en vertue de Concordat. 
Par |l’Abbe Barreul, Chanoine Honoraire 
de l'Eglise Metropolitaine Je Paris. 
1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Plan for Training 
the People to the Use of Arms, with Re- 
ference to the Subject of Sunday Drilling. 
By ‘Thomas Gisborne, M.A. Is. 

Elementary Evidences of the Truth of 
Christianity, in a Series of Easter Cate- 
chisms on the Resurrection and other Mi- 
racies of Christ; on Prophecy, and on 
Christ’s Testimony of himself. By the 
Right Rev, Thomas Burgess, D.D. Bi- 
shop of St. David's. ramo. 3s. bds. 

A Sermon preached at Christ Church, 
Bath, on Wednesday, February 20, 1806, 


being the Day appointed by Royal Pro- 
clamation for a General Fast. By the 
Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of 
Saruni. Is. 

Sermons, on ‘Education, Reflection, the 
Greatness of God in the Works of Nae 
ture and in the Government of the 
World, Charity, and various other To- 
pics. From the German of the Rev. 
Georye Joachim Zollikefer, Minister of 
the Reformed Congrezation at Leip- 
sic. By the Rev. William Tooke, F.R. 5. 
2vols. Svo. 1). 18. boards 

POETICAL. 

Human Life, a Poem, in Five Parts, 
6s. boards. 

Ulm and Trafalgar, a Poem on the 
Death of Lord Nelson. 1s. 

Wild Flowers ; or Pastoral and Local 
Poetry. By Robert Bloomfield, Author 
of the Farmer’s Boy. Small 8vo. 46. 6d. 
boards. 

The Causes of the French Revolution, 
and the Science of Governing an Empire: 
an Epic and Philosophical Poem, by G. 
Sanon. 1§8. , 

The New Poethius, or, of the Conso- 
lation of Christianity, in Prose and 
Verse. $5. 

Poems, by Anthony Harrison, Esq. 
of Penrith. 2 vols. r2mo0o. 12s. bds 

Socrates, a Diamatic Poem, written 
on the model of the Antient Greek ‘T'ra- 
gedy. 3s. 

Translations from the Greek Antholo- 
gy, with Tales and other miscellancous 
Poems. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Poetic Sketches. By T. Gent. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. boards. 

Simple Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 
12mo. boards. 

Nugz Poeticz : consisting of a Serio- 
comic Pocm on the Pursuits of Man- 
kind; with several small original Pieces 
on various Subjects. By W. A. Hails. 
Svo. 38 sewed. 

Sir Christopher Hatton’s Ghost ; or, a 
Whisper to the Fair. By Simon Susurr, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple. 4to. 2s. 6d, 

Poems on various Occasions. By ( har- 
lotte Richardion; with an Account of 


the Author by Mrs, Cappe. gs. bds. 


4 vols. 
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O>4 Correspondence. 


MISscELLANEOUS 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Church and City of Litchtie d by the 
Rev. Thomas Harwood, F.S. A. 4to. 
zl. uss. boards. 

A Sportin Tour through various Parts 
of France, in 1802. By Colonel Thorn- 
ton, of Thornville Royal, Yorkshire. 
Niu trated by Ingravings. 2 vols. Royal 
4to. 3h. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Iravels, after the Peace of Amiens, 
through parts of France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany. By J. G. Lemai tre, 
Fsq. Author of a Rough Sketch of Mo- 
dern P ris. 3 vols. 8vo. 11 4s. boards. 
Rowley Refuted: Reports, First and 
‘cond of Vacinz Vindicia,or Vindication 
of the Cow Pox. By Robert John 
‘Thornton, M.D. 1s. 6d. 

Letters to Dr Rowley on hi. late pam- 
plilct entitled, * Cow Pox Inoculation no 
Security against Small Pox Iufection.” 
By Aculeus, 1s. 6d. 

Political Papers, comprising the Cor- 
respondence of several distinguished per- 


‘A 


The Laws of the Island of Antigua, 
Printed by Authority, under the revisior 
of Anthony Brown E.q. 2 vols. 4to, Six 
Guineas in boards. 

A Description of Latium, or La Cam. 
pagna di Roma, one vol. de my 4to. W ith 
Etchings and a map. fl. irs. 6d_ boards, 

An Enquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion at the commencement of the present 
Administration. 5s. 

Naufragia ; or Historical Memoirs of 
Shipwrecks, and of the providential deli- 
verance of Vessels. By James Stanier 
oS arke, F.R.S. Vol. 1. r2mo. 6s. 6d. 

Celtic Researches, on the Origin, ‘l'ra- 
dition, and Languages of the Antient 
Britons, with some Introductory Sketches 
on Primitive Society. By the Rev. Mr, 
Davies, Curate of Olveston, Gloucestere 
shire. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Observations on English Architectures 
Military, Ecclesiastical, and Civil. By 
the Rev. James Dallaway, M.B. F.S.A, 
Royal 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late George 
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sons, in the years 1792, 1793, &c. with Morland, With a Portrait and Splendid 
the Editor, the Rev. Christopher Wyvill, Engzravings. Royal 4to. 11. 1s. boards. 
Vol Vi. 7% 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following Communications are received—Cambro-british Biographical 
Sketches, P’s Extract from Dr. Benson, No-Friend-to-Episcopacy, on Bp. Hiare’s 
Monument, Moderator’s strictures on the Review of Hirschell’s ‘Thanksgiving Sere 
mon, and 1.. C's Essay on the Appreciation of Mental Pursuits. 

The New Eng iver who writes from Brixstone Causeway, could not, we conceive, 
intend his observations for publication, nor can he, surely, be so unmerciful as to 
wish to impose upon us the Herculean task of reviewing the works of the Author of 
the Whole Duty of Man, and proving them to be orthodox. Ifhe will try his cood- 
humoured pen at this work, we shall be ready to lay the result of his labours before 
our readers. He call, himself “ an old friend’’ ; why conceal his name from us ? 

The Criticism of A’sthinos is not sufficiently original or important for the 
Monthly Reposttory. ‘To that, however, signed Pdilolgos (by the same hand) we 
intend on some future o-casion to give a place in our work, The article, with the 
signature of Afedley, by the sane correspondent, we cannot insert. We have neither 
time nor room to discuss the question of the utility of our review, or the impartiality 
and ability of our reviewers. One advantage this correspondent has evidently des 
rived from our review ; and that is, an opportunity of trying his powers of argument 
and criuicism in the attack and defence of. writers, of whom he confesses that he 
knows no more than he has learnt from us! The vindication of Rabbi Hirschell has 
been undertaken (as will be seen in our next number,) by an abler, if not a more suc 
cessful, pen: the objections tg Mr. Kenrick’s Sermons, as analysed by our reviewer, 
we enher do not understand, or regard with a sentiment very different from respect! 

We must refer the correspondent who signs himself A Chur.bman, to the general 

enor of our work for an answer to his inquiry. If writers of Calvinictic sentie 

ments Cecline corresponding with us, we surely, are not chargeable with partiality 
for not volunteering our services in their defenc e, and fabricating a correspondence 
forthem. We have already declared, and we again repeat the detlaration, that 
the Moxthly Re, ository is OPEN ‘TO ALL PARTIES. If this be doubted by any 
once, let hun (be he Calvini e, ( hurchman, Quaker, Papist Jew, or what he may— 
let him, w esay try us. The Editor of the Monthly Repository has, as such, 
nothing to do with Es<ex Street Chapel, or he Gravel Pit Meeting It is possible 
thai the Cl urchman, who ¢ curio ity, he tells uw, led him to each of those placess 
might cain at th nm a higher opinion of the Di senters,’’ or, as he elsewhere calls 
th “ Sectaries”, but h w he could the e learn any thine of the Monthly Repo 
$ tory isto Us incompr hensib e. ‘The Review of Hirechell, which so dis pleases 
the Churchman, wail be discussed in the acat pumber, 





